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Books for Bee-Keepers and others. | 


Any of these books on which postage is not given wi Ibe 
forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

In buying costa, as every thing else, we are liable to disap- 
pointment if we make a purchase without seeing the article. 
Admitting that the bookseller could read all the books he 
offers, as he has them for sale, it were hardly to be expected | 
he would be the one to mention all the faults, as well as good 
things about a book. I very much desire that those who favor 
me with their patronage shall not be disappointed, and there- 
forelam going to try to prevent it by mentioning all the 
faults, so far as I can, that the purchaser wy f know what he 
is getting. In the following list, books that cow? Ihave 
marked with a*; those I especial!y approve, those that 
are not up to times, t ; books that contain but little — rfor 
the price, large type,and much space between the lines, ¢ ; 


foreign,§. The bee-books are all good. 
BIBLES, HYMN-BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 
As many of the bee-books are sent with other goods by 


freight or express, incurring no postage, we give prices sepa- 


rately. You will notice, that you can judge of the size of the 
books very well by the amount required for postage on each. 

8| Bible, good print, neatly bound... ” 20 
10 | Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress**.............. 30 
20 | Illustrated Pilgrim’s Progress**...... ..... 75 | 


This is a large book of 425 paves and 175 illustrations, and 
would usually be called a $2.00 book. A splendid book to pre- 
sent to children. Sold in gilt edge for 25c more. 

6| First Steps for Little Feet. By the author of 
the Story of the Bible. A better book for young children can 
not be found in the whole round of literature, and at the same 





time there can hardly be found a more attractive book. Beau- 
tifully bound, and fully illustrated. Price 50 ¢. Two copies 
will be sold for 75 cents. Postage six cents each. 
5 | Harmony of the (¢ rospels. . : 35 
3| John Ploughman’ s Talks ‘and ‘Pictures, by 
Oe ee sibs 10 
1 | Gospel Hymns, consolidated Nos. 1,2, 3, and 
. words only, cloth, 10 c; paper 05 
2 Same, DOR COWONE Soc ass cent aces osspa'e 20 
5 | Same. words and music, small type, board 
etMicates.  .<dknwsns ek See 45 
10 | Same, words and music, board « c overs. ris 
31 New Testament in pretty flexible covers. 5 
5 | New Testament, new version, paper covers. 10 
5 | Robinson Crusoe, paper cover.......... : 10 
4| Stepping Heavenward**............... 18 
15 | Story of the Bible**..................... sac oo 
A large book of 700 pages, and 274 illustrations. Will be read 


by almost every chil 


» | The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life**.... 25 
8 | Same in cloth binding................ ¥. 50 
| * The Life of Trust,”’ by Geo. Muller**..... 1 25 
4 Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, T. S. Arthur*. O05 
| Tobacco Manual**..... 45 


“This is a nice book that will be sure to be re ad, ‘if left around 


where the boys get hold of it.and any boy that reads it will 


be pretty safe from the tobacco habit. 
BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 
Postage} [Price Sonnet ose. 
I 


=i A BC of Bee Culture. Cloth 


5| A Year Among the Bees, by C. Miller 45 
Advanced Bee Culture, by W. A Hutchinson 50 
14 Bees and Bee-keeping, by Frank (¢ ‘heshire, 
a. i Sees 2 36 
Si {@ame, Vou. 17.5 ..... r 2 79 
or, $5.25 ed the two, , postpaid. 
Bees and Honey, by T. Newman......... 1 00 
10 | Cook's New Manual. Cloth psy Rees 9% 
5 | Doolittle on Queen-Rearing....... 95 
bE ree ae 10 
1| Foul Brood; Its Manageme nt and Cure; 
D. A. Jone SL Oy yee Ee ee ; 09 
1 | Honey as Food and Medicine... 5 
10 Langstroth on the Hive and Hone y- Bee et 1 2 
15 Langstroth Revised by Ch. Dadant & Son.. 125 
10 | Quinvy’s New Bee-Keeping.... .......... 1 40 
Thirty Years Among the Bees, by H. Alley. 50) 
4| Success in Bee Culture, by James Heddon 46 
amy Bees. By Langstroth. Revised 
by Dadant. ‘wees Waihi coke 8 
Bee-keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker 25 
The Apiary; or, Bees. Bee-Hives, and Bee Cul- 
ture, by Geo. Neighbour & Sons, Englands’. 1 75 
>| The Honey Bee, by Thos. William Cowan.... 95 


British Bee-Keeper’s Guide - Book, 
Wm. Cowan, Esgq., 


by Thos. 
Ee eae 40 


3| Merrybanks and His Neighbor, by A. I. Root 25 
4) Winter Problem in Bee-keeping, by Pierce 46 


MISCELLANEOUS 
>| A BCof Carp Culture...... = ........ 
3| A BC of Potato Culture, Terry**........... 
This is T. B Terry's first and most masterly work. The hoak 
has hal an enormuvus sale, and has been 1eprinted in foreign 
languages When. weare thoroughly conversant with friend 
Terry’s system of raising potatoes, we shall be ready to hi an 
dle almost any farm crop successfully. It has 48 pages and 2 
_— strations. 
“A BC ea berry C ulture, by T. B. Terry 
and A. I. Root, 144 pages; 32 illustrations 


HAN D-BOOKS 





35 
45 


5} An Eee. Farm, Stoddard**.. 
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5 | Amateur Photographer's Hand-book**... . 176 
| Barn Plans and Out-Buildings*... ..... 1 50 
| Canary hinds. PAPECT,.........2%. 02.25. 50 
Draining for Protit and Health, W arring. 1 50 

5 | Eclectic Manual of Phonography; Pitman’ 8 
System; cloth... Ra SE 50 
10 | Fuller’s Grape C witurist®*.. 6 ..s.c...cs. 18 
MD | Peravingy Or Moye*..... . 2... wisesies ses 115 
This is one of Joseph Harris’ happiest tae eo and it 


seems to me that it ought to make farm-life fascinating to any 
boy who has any sort of taste for gardening. 
7 | Farm, Gardening, and Seed-Growing** 90 
This is by Francis Brill, the veteran seed-grower, and is the 
only book on gardening that | am aware of that tells how 
market-gardeners and seed-growers raise and harvest their 
own seeds. It has 166 pages. 
10 | Gardening for Pleasure, Henderson* . 140 
While * Gardening for Profit ’is written with a view of mak- 
ing gardening PAY, it touches a good dea! on the pleasure part; 
and ‘‘Gardening for Pleasure ” takes up this matter of beauti- 
fying your homes and improving your grounds without the 
special pointin view of making money out a? it. I thin k most 


of you will need this if you get ** Gardening for Profit.”” This 
work has 246 pages and 134 illustrations. 
12 | Gardening for Profit, new y edition**. 1 85 


This is a late revision of Peter Henderson’s cele brated work. 
Nothing that has ever before been put in print has done so 
much toward making market-gardening a science and a fasci- 
natingindustry. Peter Henderson stands at the head, without 
question, although we have many other books on these rural 
employments. If you can get but one book, let it be the 


above. It has 376 pages and 138 cuts. 
Gardening for Young and Old, Harris** ... 1 25 
This is {oseph Harris’ best and happiest effort. Although it 


same ground occupied by Peter Henderson, it 
particularly emphasizes thorough cultivation of the soil in 
preparing your ground; and this matter of adapting it to 
young people as well as old is brought out in a most happy 


goes over the 





vein f your children have any sort of fancy for gardening it 
will pay you to make thein a present of this book. It has 187 
pages and 46 engravings. 
10 | Garden and Farm Topics, Henderson**.... 15 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany. 1 80 
5 | Gregory on Cabbages; paper*..... ......... 26 
5 | Gregory on Squashes; paper*...... 25 
5 | Gregory on Onions; paper*............... 25 


The above three books. by our friend Gregory, are all val 
uable. The book on squashes especially is good reading for 
almost anybody, whether they raise squashes or not. It strikes 
at the very toundation of success in almost any kind of 
business. 


10 | Household Conveniences. . 1 40 

2) How to Propagate and Grow Fruit, Green* 25 

2 | Injurious Insects, Cook.............. p-5) 
luv | Irrigation for the Farm, Garden, and Or- 

PII 6.655 0555 uh ce ewks Vasa cs 1 40 

This book, so far as Lam informe a. is almost the only work 


on this matter that is attracting so much interest, especially 
recently. Using water from springs, brooks, vr windmills, to 
take the place of rain, during our great droughts, is the great 
problem before us at the present day. The book has 274 pages 
and 142 cuts. 

3 | Maple Sugar and the Sugar-bush** 

By Prof. A. J. Cook his was written in the spring of 1887 at 
my request. As the author has, perhaps, one of the finest 
sugar-camps in the United States, as well as being an enthusi 
astic lover of all farm industries, he is better fitted, perhaps, to 
handle the subject than any other man. The book is written 
in Prof. Cook’s happy style, combining wholesome moral les- 
sons with the latest and best method of man: aging to get the 
finest syrup and maple sugar, with the least possible expendi 


ture of cash and labor. Everybody who makes sugar or mo- 
lasses wants the sugar-book. It has 42 pages and 35 cuts. 

1 | Poultry for Pleasure and Profit**........ 10 
11 | Practical Floriculture, Henderson* ...... 1 35 
eR OR cl s A a 90 
10 | Small-Fruit Culturist, Fuller........ 1 40 
wis Sascha ia Muienediaeneniae™. _ 90 

This is a new book by a real, live, e nterprising, successful 
market gardener who lives in Arlington. a suburb of Boston, 


Mass. Friend Rawson has been one of the foremost to make 
irrigation a practical success, and lie now irrigates his grounds 
by means of a windmill and steam-engine whenever a drought 





threatens to injure the crops. The book has 208 pages, and. is 
nicely illustrated with 110 engravings. 
Ten Acres Enough.. Sike -aee eee ; 00 
The Silo and Ensilage, , by Prof. Cook, new 
edition, fully illustrated 2h 
ee pe ee eee 1 75 
This book, by Joseph Harris is, perhaps, the most compre 
hensive one we have on the subject, and the whole matter is 
considered by an able writer. It contains 366 pages. 
2| The Carpenter's Steel Square and its Uses. 15 
10 The New Agriculture; or, the Waters Led 
Captive. ...........0.. if 75 
2| Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases... 1 
3| Winter Care of Horses and Cattle 35 


This is friend Terry’s second book in regard to farm ) matters; 
but it is so intimate if connected with hir potato-book that it 
reads almost like asequeltoit. If you have only a horse ora 
cow, I think it will pay you to invest in the book. It has #4 
pages and 4 cuts. 

8 | What to Do and How to be Happy While 
_ Doing It, by A. I. Root atk ithins kis 

3| Wood's Common Objects of the Micro- 
Wh scniccvcses 47 


Ao ‘ROOT, Medina, 0. 
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THE— 


Pecos Valley 


THE FRUIT BELT 
OF NEW MEXICO, 


HAS— 


The finest system of irrigating 
canals on the continent; 

Over 30,000 acres of choice farm- 
ing and fruit lands ; 

Water enough to irrigate half.a 
million acres ; 

A climate equal in every respect, 
and superior in some respects, to 
that of Southern California ; 

Good schools, churches, railway| — 
& telegraph facilities,"good society; 

Lands for sale at $25 an acre 
on 10 years’ time, interest at 
six per cent, this price including 
perpetual water right ; 

No drouths, no floods, no bliz- 
zards, no fogs, no cyclones, no hail 
storms, no thunder storms, no: hot 
winds, no northers, no winter rains, 
no grasshoppers, no.malaria, no ep- 
idemic diseases, no prairie fires, no 
snakes, no sunstrokes. 


Send for maps and illustrated pamphlets, 
giving full particulars. 


Pecos Irrigation and 
Improvement Co., 
EDDY, NEW MEXICO. 


"ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


EARLY QUEENS FROM TEXAS. 


From my choice 3 or 5 banded stock. My bees are 
very gentle, good workers, and beautiful. Safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. One untested 

ueen, March and April, $1.50; May, $1.00; later, T5c. 

rders booked now; money sent when queens are 
wanted. Send 7 price list. 
J. D. Givens, Lisbon, Tex. 
Please mention this paper. 








BEE CULTURE. 


TEXAS. 


Queens by return mail a specialty. Untested, 
March, April, and May, $1.00 each; six, $5.00; after, 
‘6c each; six, $4.20, or $8.00 per dozen. Discount on 
larger orders. Contracts made to furnish certain 
number weekly. The above are the three-banded 
Italians. I also breed the five-banded strains at 
above price except tested, of which I will have 
none till April 15th. A few fine breeders, either 
race, $5.00. I have changed my postoffice from 
Farmersville, Texas, to Floyd. Money-order office, 
Greenville. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 

Itfdb F.ioyvp, Huwr Co., Texas. 


Wholesale « and Retail Manufacturer 


and Dealer in BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS A SPECIALTY, 
AS GOOD AS THE BEST. 


Send for catalogue. W. E.SMITH, 
5tfdb Successor toySmith & Smith, 
KENTON, Harovin Co., Ou10. 
In ot scaeainndi advertisers please mention this paper 


-Bee-Hives # Sections 


A specialty. Foundation, Smokers, etc., in stock. 
Send for new list, free. 
4tfdb W.D.SOPER, Jackson, Mich. 


OULTR Choice Fowls and Eggs for sale at 
¢ alltimes. Finely illustrated cireu- 
~ ia free. GEER BROS. St. Marys, Mo. 21tfdb 
Isa big point, in supplying goods; ours gives you 


low freight rates. 8 we sell low, you should have 
our circular of supplies. 1-18db 


1. J. STRINGHAM, 92 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 


Please mention this paper. 


BEE SUPPLIES 
andall kinds of 
Berry - pac k- 
ages, boxes 
and baskets. 
We make a spe- 
cialty of one- 
piece sections, 
and wood sepa- 
rators, Address 

BERLIN 

FRU oh BOX 


Be rlin _ 
Erie Co., 
Ohio. 


Will buy ONE. HIVE or ITALIAN BEES 
AND QUEEN. Simplicity Hive and Frame or 
Hoffman Closed-End Frame and Hive. 


ates A. THORNTON, 
27db Lima, Illinois. 


Please mention this paper 


EARLY QUEENS and BEES ~ 
FROM THE SOUTH. 
, untested queen, April, $1.00; May, $1.00 
= za CtCt 2.50 
I tested _ “ aes ’ 1.) 
5.00: a 4.00 
Best Select Tested nie breeding, $3.00. 
Two-frame nuclei, with any queen, $1.50 each extra. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Special rates to de rt is. 


W.J. ELLISON, 7-8d 
Catchall, Sumter Co., S. c. 


Please mention this paper 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


GREINER'’S SECOND EDITION OF THE NEW ONION 
CULTURE. 

This is just at hand, and contains 15 more es 
than the old edition, and pretty much all that is 
new in the matter up to date. e author has kind- 
ly put several extracts from GLEANINGS in his new 
edition. The price is the same as before—30 cts. per 
copy, or 35 if sent by mail. We have a limited num- 
ber of the first edition, which we will offer for 20 cts., 
or 25 by mail. The latter contains all the directions 
that are really important for raising onions on the 
new plan. 








CLOVER SEED. 
When our last issue was printed the market on 
avine and medium clover was about at its height. 
t has since declined somewhat, so that we are now 
able to offer peavine at $8.00 ar bushel; $15.50 for 2 
bushels; $4 20 for % bushel; 82.25 per peck; 18c per 
lb., bag included. We still have a good supply of 
alsike seed at the same prices as heretofore .00 
for 2 bushels; $10.50 per bushel; %5.40 per % bushel; 
$2.80 per peck; 20c per Ib., and at this price it is 
cheaper to sow than the large clover at above price; 
that is, forthe same money you can seed more acres. 


MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP. 


We have had a splendid trade in these products so 
far. We have been obliged to delay some orders for 
second-grade sugar, as the most of that brought in 
was of the very best quality. With the exception 
of two or three orders for second grade we have 
been able to supply orders promptly; and if any of 
our readers still want either sugar or syrup we can 
furnish it promptly as follows: 

No. 1. Best maple sugar, 9c per Ib. 

No. 2. Good maple sugar, 8c per Ib. 

Half a cent less in 50-lb. lots; 1c less in barrel lots 
of 300 Ibs. 

Choice maple syrup, $1.00 per gallon; $8.50 for 10 
gallons; 8Uc per gallon in 20-gallon lots or more, all 
in gallon cans. 


PAINT FOR BEE-HIVES. 

After much experimentation, and a careful study 
into the paint question, we offer a mixed paint pre- 
pared especially for bee-hives. It will not chalk or 
flake off, and we guarantee it to be free from adul- 
terants, such as whiting. barytes, lime, and other 
substitutes that do not add to the enduring quali- 
ties of the paint. Our paintis made of strictly pure 
lead, strictly pure zinc, and genuine French ocher 
of about equal proportions, mixed in pure lins 
oil. It is generally recognized that there is no pig- 
ment more permanent than French ocher; and this, 
combined with zine and lead, makes a most durable 
combination. The resultant tint is a pale straw 
color. Price: Pint, 35c; quart, 60c; half -gallon, 
$1.00; gallon, $1.75. Half agallon will cover ten No. 
1 Dovetailed hives two coats. 


THE NEW ONION CULTURE, AND SELLING ONION- 
PLANTS. 

This seems to be the absorbing topic just now— 

not only with the catalogue-makers, but dealers in 

qeneval. The market is almost cleaned out of Prize- 


taker seed, although we have enough to last fora 
little while, and hope to be able to get some more. 
As there is some jangling in regard to whether 
Prizetaker and Spanish King are one and the same 
thing or not, we are using at present the Prizetaker 
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seed straight from William Henry Maule himself. I 
believe, however, that many of you will be better 
ne with the White Victoria. It is not so large, 
ut it is so wonderfully handsome; and, by the way, 
this reminds me there is going to be a tremendous 
demand for onion nts. I think they can be sent 
by mail just as safely as cabbage and celery, and we 
are planting heavily in order to be able to furnish 
them at the following price—5 cts for 20; 20 cts. per 
100; $1.50 per 1000. If wanted by mail, add 5 cts. 
more for postage on 20 lots; 15 cts. more on 100 lots, 
and $1.00 on 1000 lots. Perhaps you had better try 
experiments first by ordering 20; if these reach you 
all right, and grow without any trouble, then you 
ean try lots of 100 or 1000. They will be fully as 
hardy as cabbage-plants, Ithink, andJmay therefore 
be set out in the open field at the same time. Of 
course, onion-plants will be sent out right from the 
-bed; they need not be transplanted as cabbage, 
celery, tomatoes, etc., are. 


OUR NEW BOOK ON TILE-DRAINING. 


After many delays itis just about finished; and 
if ro have only a little ditching to do it will cer- 
tainly pay you toinvest the small sum of 4) cents 
in the book. As an illustration, a few days agoI sent 
a big strong man who has done ditching, and thought 
he knew how, out into the lot todig where I had pre- 
viously drawn a string for him to go by. It was 
two or three hours before I got ready to come around 
and inspect. I found him making little progress 
in trying to dig the hard clay witha pick. I took 
the spade given him at first, and in five minutes 
taught him to throw out the dirt a full spade depth 
almost as fast as he could handle his spade, and 
this, too, in ground so hard he thought he would 
have to use the pick. Had he tried to push his tile- 
spade into the ground with both edges in the clay it 
would have been impossible, even if he had put his 
full weight (200 lbs.) on top of the spade; but by 
putting only one edge in the clay, leaving one edge 
clear, he managed it any f and the dirt dropped 
from his spade without a bit of trouble; whereas, 
by the old plan the clay would stick to the spade so 
as to have to be cleared off with a trowel almost 
every time. The book explains all of this by draw- 
ings so plain that any one will * catch on” in an in- 
stant. hy, since I have learned how to do it as 
friend Chamberlain does, I find it just fun to dig in 
the hardest ground, and the labor isn’t severe and 
exhausting either. This one item, it seems to me, 
ought to be worth many times the cost of the book; 
but aside from this the book considers every thing 
ty ong J to tile-draining, brought up to the pres- 
ent date, including all recent improvements. Price 
40 cents by mail, postpaid. 








Hastings’ Lightning Bee-Escape. 





Send for sample of Hastings’ ‘ Lightning’’ Bee 
Escape, and you will be convinced that it is the 
best and most practical escape yet produced. It 
will clear the supers in a short space of time (2 to4 
hours), and it is impossible for the bees to clog the 
passage, as they can not return. Each escape guar- 
an as represented. Price, by mail, each, $0.20; 
by mail, per doz., $2.26. Full directions with each 
escape. Electrotypes furnished free for dealers’ 
catalogues. Write for discount. 7-1Z2db 
M. E. HASTINGS, New York Mills, Oneida Co., N.Y. 


Hives, Honey-Cases, Sections, and Frames. 
We are the only concern in Southern Califor- 
nia who make a 

SPECIALTY OF BEE-KEEPERS’ MATERIAL. 

Agents for the white basswood 1-]b. sections. 
Send for catalogue oe list. 
6-13db Oceanside Mill Co., Oceanside, Cal. 
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CITY MARKETS. 


PORTLAND.—Honey.—There is very little change to 
note since our last. Stocks are very light, but the 
demand is also correspondingly LL wy ‘ancy white 
comb might, however, be force a cent a pound 
higher than regular quotations. The weather for 
past month has been all that apiarists could desire. 
e hills are covered with wild flowers, and the al- 
mond and peach trees are in full bloom. Prices 
remain as follows: White comb, 1-lb., 15; 2-Ib.. 14; 
light amber, 1-lb., 13; 2-lbs., 12. White extracted, 7; 
light amber, 6%. Beeswax, 25. 

Mar. 12. LEVY, SPIEGL & Co., 
Portland, Or. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Honey.—Supply light. There are 
very few lots of fancy white clover on the market. 
There isa large quantity of dark honey of both 
comb and extracted. Fancy white clover, in 1-lb. 
sections, 16@17; choice, 183@15; dark, wel; dark, 
broken, bad order, 5@7. Extracted, dark, 7; light, 
8@9. Beeswax, not wanted at ay shea 

Mar. 14. J. A. SHEA & CO.., 

14 & 16 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SAN FRANCISCO. — Honey — Trade very quiet; 
stocks of extracted light, and will most likely be 
consumed before new crop arrives. No inquiry for 
comb honey whatever, and stocks in excess of de- 
mand. We quote: Extracted white, 6@6%; light 
amber, 54@5%: amber and candied, 5@5%. Comb 
honey, 2-lbs., 7@11; 1-lb., 10@11%. 

SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 

Mar. 25. San Francisco, Cal. 


ALBANY.— Honey. — We have received quite a 
number of consignments of comb honey recently, 
with instructions to sell at once; but there is very 
little demand, and it is difficult to make a sale ex- 
cept at very low prices. Extracted honey in good 
demand with avery small stock on hand. We quote: 
White clover, 11@18; mixed, 9@10; buckwheat, 7@8. 
Extracted, light, 7@#; dark, 6@7. Beeswax, 26@28. 

Mar. 22. CuHas. McCuLLoca &Co., 

Albany, N.Y. 

New YorK.—Honey.—The market for honey is 
very quiet; very little selling. In fact, there is 
such a small demand for it just now that we can 
hardly quote it to the satisfaction of the producer. 
Fancy, I-lb.. 11@13; 2-lb., 10@12; fair, 1-lb., 9@10; 21b. 
9@10; buckwheat, 1-lb., 8@9; 2lb., 7@7%. Extract- 
ed honey. clover and basswood, 6%@7. Buckwheat, 
54%@6. Beeswax, 28@29; in fair demand. 

Mar. 23. CHAS. ISRAEL & BRo., 

New York. 


MILWAUKEE.—Honey.—The demand for honey has 
not been as gone the past 60 days as was expected, 
and is now slow. The supply is average, while the 
common qualities seem to be the largest, and very 
fine not very large. Quote: Choice LIb. sections, 
15@16; common, 12@13. Extracted, white, barrels, 
7; kegs, 7%; pails, 74@8. Beeswax, wanted, 23@25. 

Mar. 21. A. V. BIsHop, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 





CINCINNATI.—Honey.—No change since our last. 
Demand is fair for extracted, at 5@8 on arrival. 
There is a fair demand, and a good supply of comb 
honey at 13@16 for best white in the jobbing way. 

Beeswaz is in good demand, at . for good to 
choice yellow on arrival. CHAS. F. MUTH, 

Mar. 21. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CuicaGco.—Honey.—Demand fair for season, and 
stock of honey is not large; should there come a 
brisk turn it would clean up the market. Choice 
white brings 15c, and fancy 16; dark to black is not 
salable at 4 certain figure. Extracted, 6@7@, 
according to the body and flavor. wax, 27 

R. A. BURNETT, 
Mar. 21. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Il. 


KANsAS City.—Honey.—Demand poor, with a large 
su ply of comb. We quote: Comb, 1-lb., fancy, 
120 3; dark, 8@9. Extracted, white, 7; dark, 5@6. 
Beeswaz, none on the market. 

Mar. 21. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 
514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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DetROIT.—Honey.—Comb honey is dull and lower. 
It now sells at 11@12% for white; dark grades al- 
most unsalable. Extracted, 7@8; not much in sight. 
Beeswaz, in fair demand, 26@27. 

Mar. 21. M. H. Hunt, 

Bell Branch, Mich. 


Saint Louis.—Honey.—Inquiries for strained were 
frequent, and business more satisfactory. No 
quotable change in values. Beeswaz, prime, 27% 

Mar. 21. D. G. TuTT Gro. Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston.—Honey.—We quote you our honey-mar- 
ket as being well supplied, fair demand. One- 
und combs selling at 183@15; no 2lbs. on hand. 
xtracted honey, 7@7%. Beeswax, none. 
Mar. 26. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
Boston, Mass. 


Thousand pounds choice, light-colored, extracted 
honey at Te per lb. BYRON WALKER, Capac, Mich. 


For SALE.—20 lbs. extracted clover honey, in new 
buckets, for #2. By the barrel cheap. 
67d B. T. BALDWIN, Marion, Ind. 





SOMETHING NEW} 


The, Best Made, SECTION 
andiest, SUPER 


and Cheapest 
In the Country. 


ALSO THE BEST DOVETAILED HIVES, SEC- 
TION-BOXES, COMB FOUNDATION, ETC. 





—SEND TO THE—- 
L Supply F in M h " 
pe ey A List that ‘will ma ” 
Bee-Keepers. 
Address DUDLEY BOX CO., or F. M. TAINTOR, 
Manager, Greenfield, Mass. 


("In responding to this advertisem: 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


ueens reared and tested in the fall of 
91, $1.50 each. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


Misses §. & M. Banwas, Piketon, Ohio. 7-4-1 


TESTED ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Bred for business and general good qualities, of 
last year’s raising, #1.00 each; #10.00 per doz. Hy- 
brids, 25 cts. each. 7-8d 

T. W. LIVINGSTON, Dalton, Whitfield Co., Ga. 
I WILL SELL a few stocks of Pure Italians in 
good L. hives, on 7 frames, at $5.00 each. 
C. G. FENN, Washington, Conn. 
FREE 8 ever hived a swarm of bees. 
Td H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 
DID YoU HVERHR SEE 
One of our 5-banded red-clover queens? 100 lbs. of 
clover honey in poor seasons. Send for descriptive 


circular free. LEININGER BROS., 
Ft. Jennings, Ohio. 


Italian Bees and Queens For Sale. 


Untested queens, %1.00; tested, #1.50. Bees, $1.00 
per lb. Colony, $5.00. Also barred Plymouth Rock 


eggs for sitting, $1.00 per 13. 
ve b MRE SIMPSON, Swarts, Pa. 


ent mention GLEANINGS. 











Our catalogue of Italian, Punic and 
Golden Carniolan Queens. Our Self, 
Swarm-hiver is the only one that has 








i-16d S.A. A. 


For Sale, 15 Hives of Bees, 


| In double-walled hives on the L. frame. 
| Ttfdb A. POWERS, Brittain, Summit Co., Ohio. 
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28-page RESTRICTOR book. How 
ree to avoid swarms, brace-combs, and losses 
® in winter. How to get bees into sections 
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in one hour; and rear queens in full colonies. etc., | 


same old fixtures. C. W. Dayton, Clinton, Wis. 
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ITALIAN 
QUEENS. 


CALIFORNIA HEADQUARTERS for 


| Prices $1.00 and ——. Also headquarters for 
or 


foundation. Send rice list. 
id LUTHER & HORTON, Redlands, Cal. 


$2" ln responding to this advertixement mention GLEANINGS. 
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a 7 eres am © 
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FOR 1892 AND A FINE, TESTED, ITALIAN QUEEN, OF LAST YEAR’S 


REARING, FOR $1.75. EITHER ALONE, $1.00. 


FOR $2.00, THE 


REVIEW, THE QUEEN AND THE SOCT. BOOK, ‘‘ ADVANCED BEE 


CULTURE,’’ WILL BE SENT. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, FLINT. MICH. 


P. S.—If not acquainted with the RevrEw, send ten cents for three late but different 


issues. 





EARLY QUEENS, 


nom our branch Apiary in Texas, which is 


three miles from any other bees, and none but | 


the best FIVE - BANDED Golden Italian 
Queens used to rear Queens and Drones. Our 
bees are the gentlest, best workers, and most beau- 
tiful bees known. 
faction guaranteed. One Warranted Queen, March 
and April, $1.25; 6 for $6.00. If you want the best, 
send for our circular at once. 1-24db 
S.F. 2&1. TREGO, Swevona, /iL. 


ln writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


We make the best goods and sell them cheap. 

Our Sections are far the best on the market. 

Our Works turn out the most goods of any facto- 
ry in the world. 

Our goods are known as the best throughout the 
United States and Europe. 


Write for free, illustrated catalogue and price list. | 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Please mention this paper. ltfdb 


Mv 654 
Colonies 
of Italians 


Are wintering well, and, as usual, I will sell a lim- 
ited number of them to reduce stock to the required 
number. Each hive shipped to my customers will 
contain a full prosperous colony of Italian bees, 
with a last year’s tested queen, on eight Hoffman 
frames of brood and honey. As | main object in 
handling bees is honey, we raise all our queens in 
full colonies from cells built under the swarming 
impulse, using the choicest and most profitable 
stock to breed from. 

Safe arrival guaranteed in May and first half of 
June. For terms please address 


JULIUS HOFFMAN, 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 


(In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 
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Safe arrival and entire satis- | 





| Hives, Smokers, Foundation, etc. 


Bh 


PRICE $2. 


(POSTPAID). 

Ladies’ Fine Shoes, Genuine 
Kid, Soft Soles; Style, Fit, and 
Wear Equal to % Shoes. High 
or Low Heel; Broad or Narrow 
Toe: Sizes ito?. CDE orEE 
Widths. a size. Sure 

t. Pat. Tips, 
Same price. 


C. L. Griesinger 


‘Medina, O. 

Send P. O. or- 
der, Registered 
™ Letter, or Postal 
: * Note. 

Zr ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 

HIVES AND 

DOVETAILED  rr.112 QUEENS. 
Send for price list of Italian Queens, Drones, 
‘inest breeding 
queen, after March 1, $4.00. Tested, $2.00; 3 for 85.00. 

Jntested, in April, $1.00; 6 for $5.00, or $9.00 per duz- 
en by mail. Safe arrival guaranteed. Orders for 
Queens booked for 20 days or more, 5 per cent dis- 
count. Make money orders payable at Clifton. 
3tfdb  COLWICEK & COLWICE, NORSE. BOSQUE CO., TEXAS 


. ® ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs. 


SUPPLIES wuotzen 
—AND— 
WHOLESALE. 
Everything usedin the Apiary. 
Greatest variety and largest stock 
in the West. New catalog, 54 illustrated pages, 

free to bee-keepers. E. ERETCHMER, BED OAK, twa. 


In writing advertisers please mention this paper. 


7 » al TT Y a > 
ELMER HUTCHINSON 
Has moved to VASSAR, TUSCOLA Co., MicH. He can 
furnish untested queens in April and May, raised 
from one of his Golden Italian 5-banded queens, 
that took FIRST PREMIUM at the Detroit Exposition 
the last two years, for $1.15 each, or 6 far $5.00. Or- 
ders will be filled for me in April and May bya 
queen-breeder in the South, who has one of my best 
breeding queens. Orders promptly filled and safe 
arrival guaranteed. Make money orders payable 

at Vassar. 7-ludb 



















Porter’s Spring Bee-Escape. 


We guarantee it to be the best escape known, and far 
If, on trial of from one to a doz- 
en, you do not find them so, or if they do not prove sat- 
isfactory in every way, return them by mail within 90 


superior to all others. 


days after receipt, and we will refund your money. 
PRICES: 

tions, 20¢; 

monials. 


ver dozen, £2.25. 
Supply dealers, send for wholesale prices. 


wifdb R. & E. C. PORTER, LEWISTOWN, ILL. : 


Each, by mail, postpaid, with full direc- 
Send for circular and testi- 
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STRAY STRAWS 


FROM DR. C. C. MILLER. 








KEEP SWEET, DO matter how warm the dis- 
cussion. 

METAL COMBS again. 
vented in Germany. 

EmMA SAYS that Doolittle’s as near right as 
any, if he is all alone. Emma’s a girl of pretty 
good judgment. 

GoopD NATURE seems to be one of the promi- 
nent features that characterize the discussions 
of bee-keepers nowadays. 

Do BEES SLEEP? The Centrallblatt thinks 
they have no need of sleep, at least not in sum- 
mer. I wouldn’t be a bee. 

THE WINTER has not been very severe in 
Northern Illinois. Hasn’t gone down as low as 
some winters by nearly 20°. 

THE STANDARD FRAME Of the British (14x84¢ 
inches) has 119 square inches of surface; the 
French, 186; and the Simplicity, 161 square 
inches. 

February was warm enough sol kept cellar 
door open day and night fora week. But the 
middle of March shows 8 to 12° above zero, 
morning after morning. 

Cost OF HONEY is hardly worth more diseus- 
sion. So long as the matter is viewed from 
distinctly separate standpoints, there never can 
be any agreement. 

I DIDN'T WANT the senior editor to get back 
north before danger of spring dwindling was 
over. Still. it seems good to have his signature 
A. I. R.ed throughout GLEANINGS. 


* WE ARE RAPIDLY coming to the conclusion 
that bees need more ventilation in the cellar 
than many sunpose.”’—Foot-note on page 203. 
All right, come on. Ive been there for years. 

Did the windmil] spin faster 
At sight of its master? 

Did the cabbage forth shoot 
When it saw A. I. Root? 

A CORRESPONDENT of B. B. J. came near los- 
ing his life by means of an oil-stove without 
having the smoke carried off. No wonder those 
who have tried oil-stoves to heat winter repos- 
itories are down on artificial heat. 

WINTER HEATING, Which caused such a heat- 
ed discussion in Germany. is settled down to 
the conclusion that, in the hands of Pastor 
Weygandt, it is a suecess, but he does not claim 
itasa thing for general use everywhere. For 
the majority. it is thought to cost more than it 
comes to. This doesn’t refer to keeping cellars 
warm in winter. 


This time they are in- 


* THE SWARMING FEVER is not present, we 
know, except as developed by external causes,” 
says J. H. larrabes, p. 194. No, we don’t know 
—well, thatis, what do you mean by external 
causes ? 

Don’Tr BE FOOLED by one or two warm days 
into bringing your bees out of the cellar too 
soon. Let’em roar in the cellar if they want 
to. Just open all up at night and give them a 
good airing. 

PHACELIA TANACETIFUOLIA, the California 
honey-plant, according to two writers in L’ A pi- 
culteur, is not only a valuable honey-plant in 
France, but an excellent forage-plant. Bro. 
Larrabee, there’s a field for experiment. 

THAT TRIP up Wilson’s Peak makes thrilling 
reading; but don’t you think any man not in 
the best of repair who should undertake such a 
trip would be a good deal of a f—er—er don’t 
you think he oughtn’t to undertake so much? 


IT DOES SEEM that we ought to come to some 
sort of agreement about grading before the sub- 
ject is dropped. Some one may yet strike a 
fea that will help us out, and an hour or so in 
a convention will hardly settle it satisfactorily 
unless there is more previous discussion. 

OLD BEES, according to Cantor Beck, in Lpz. 
Bztg., winter as well as young ones. He united 
alot of old bees and gave them a queen, and 
they lived as well as others, being the third 
colony, among 30, ready to Swarm the next sea- 
son. But wasn’t this an unusual experience ? 

INCORPORATION. it seems, is not the thing ob- 
jected to by the O. B. A. It’s only that there 
wasn’t more of it. R. McKnight says.in C. B. 
J.,** We never had any objection to our breth- 
ren across the border incorporating.” But he 
thinks it ought to have been done by act of Con- 
gress. 

THE CONGRESS OF PARIS agreed upon three 
frames as standard—a high frame 30x40 centi- 
meters; alow frame 40x30, and a square frame 
35x35. The high is for mountainotis or cold re- 
gions; the low for hot, and the square for me- 
dium climates. The square frame is about 13%4 
inches square. 

LARRABEE proposes to start at the root of 
things by controlling fertilization in order to 
control qualities in bees. Control of fertiliza- 
tion seems hopeless; but its importance war- 
rants much trial. But please, ion. Larrabee, 
don’t refer to N. W. McLain’s experiments as 
any thing reliable. 

THE BOARD of Lady Managers of the World’s 
Fair have appointed ten ladies as a committee 
on * Bees and Bee Culture.”” They are Mes- 
dames Olmstead, Doolittle, Howes, Cantril, 
Shepard, Couzins, Hartpence, McCandless, Rue, 
Bartlett. Nice ladies, without doubt, and very 
properly behaved: but somehow I don’t remem- 
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ber ever hearing of any one of them as a bee- 
keeper. 

THAT CHEAP HARVEST DRINK, that I quoted 
from C. B.J., J. A. Green feels so sure is all 
wrong that I’m afraid heis right. Hereafter, 
before I give a recipe for any drink I think Ill 
first drink a few quarts of it myself. I don’t 
think the drink in question ought to be called 
“cheap.” for you must swallow about a quarter 
of a pound of honey to get a pint of drink. 


F Air PLAY has been shown on the battlefield 
of the “cost”? discussion; but Hon. R. L. Tay- 
lor. unwittingly no doubt. indulges in foul play 
when he accuses Doolittle of inconsistency in 
changing from 313 days at #1.25 to 81 days at 
$5.00. I think Doolittle had previously explain- 
ed that, in one case, he charged for the whole 
year ata price that could be so earned, and in 
the other case merely for the days actually em- 
ployed at expert wages. That’s fair, isn’t it? 





WHAT OUGHT THE GOVERNMENT TO DO FOR 
APICULTURE ? 


VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS FROM P. H. ELWOOD. 





Apiculture is a branch of agriculture, and as 
such is entitled to the same fostering care ex- 
tended by the government to other branches 
of the same occupation. Asa pursuit it is a 
new comer,,an “infant industry,” and we 
should therefore expect it to be treated with ex- 
ceptional favor. Instead of this, however, the 
three hundred thousand bee - keepers of this 
country have been almost wholly neglected. 
There seems to have been enough money to 
spend on promoting the culture of silk, an arti- 
cle of luxury, but nothing for the production of 
honey, the most healthful sugar food in the 
world. Millions of dollars are freely offered for 
the production of cane sugar, an industry that 
needs the fatherly care of the government no 
more than does ours, if, indeed, it needs it as 
much. Bee culture is peculiarly important be- 
‘ause it Saves a product that, unless gathered 
by the honey-bee, goes to waste; also because 
of the offices the bee performs in the fertiliza- 
tion of the flowers of fruits. grains, seeds, ete. 
These indirect benetits are probably quite as 
important asthe primary work of honey-gath- 
ering. As mentioned in my last. we have 
now under Secretary Rusk an effort by the 
government to protect us. for it has within the 
yast year employed two able bee-keepers, Mr. 
sarrabee at the Michigan Agricultural College, 
and Mr. Frank Benton at Washington, to look 
after our interests. 

This well-intended effort, however, is practi- 
cally fruitless, since both of these men are under 
the direction of Chief Riley, of the Division 
of Entomology, who. no matter how distin- 
guished as aa entomologist, can not be expect- 
ed to know much about practical and scientitic 
bee-keeping, nor to be able to intelligently su- 
pervise the expenditure of money appropriated 
for experimental work in advanced bee culture. 
In proof of this assertion, notice the misdi- 
rection of the efforts of these two efficient men. 
Mr. Larrabee’s time has been so fully occupied 
with the care and manual labor of the large 
Michigan College apiary as to leave him but 
very little time orenergy for experimental work. 
Mr. Benton. I judge, has a desk in some dark 
corner of the Division of Entomology, and he 
has no bees nor other facilities for practical 
work. He has had enough light and time al- 
lowed him, however, to prepare a bulletin, to 
be sent to farmers and others making inquiries 
as to how they shall commence bee-keeping. 
Now. we do not need this kind of work at all, 
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for we have plenty of handbooks and journals 
devoted to A BC instruction. What we need 
is advaneea work—work that private individ- 
uals can not perform because of expense, or 
lack of time or facilities for doing it. Wedo 
not care to have the government make any 
efforts to increase the number of bee-keepers 
until after it shall have made successful efforts 
to enlarge the markets for their products. We 
hardly think that, in the fostering care the 
government extended to the cotton, iron, and 
other manufacturers, it ever became necessary 
to issue bulletins describing the best course for 
beginners to pursue in engaging in these occu- 
pations. The government can and should help 
us by making original investigation on the uses 
of honey in the arts and manufactures, and 
by collecting and disseminating information 
already known to the few, on these points; also 
by investigations as to the healthfulness of 
honey. by comparing its digestibility with that 
of cane-sugar syrup and other sugar and heat 
producing foods. The various diseases of bees, 
particularly the pest of foul brood, should be 
investigated. and methods of treatment dissem- 
inated. The Canadian government has a foul- 
brood inspector, and also grants pecuniary aid 
toits national society for their efforts in pro- 
moting advanced bee culture. Some parts of 
our country are said to be as badly afflicted 
with this contagious disease as is Canada; but 
we get no help. although it is expected that the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, a division of the 
Department of Agriculture, in charge of the 
diseases of domestic animals. ete.. will call for 
an appropriation of one million dollars from the 
present congress. 

The important part the honey-bee performsin 
the fertilization of flowers should be so fully in- 
vestigated as to make the results authoritative, 
and the report spread broadcast among farmers 
and fruit-growers. Bee-keepers now suffer seri- 
ous loss from the prejudices of these classes who 
should be our strongest friends and supporters. 

A number of disputed as well as a number of 
undiscovered functions in the physiology of the 
honey-bee should be definitely established. It 
may be said that these do not concern the ordi- 
nary bee-keeper. Not so; for I have recent- 
ly had occasion in practical bee-keeping to re- 
fer to several of the most obscure. An experi- 
ment apiary. conducted by so practical and 
skillful a bee-keeper as Frank Benton, ought 
also to establish many useful points in practi- 
‘al bee-kceeping. The different races of bees 
could be tested. and trustworthy reports made 
as to their merits, without compelling a multi- 
tude of bee-keepers to invest of their hard earn- 
ings in making what are usually very imper- 
fect tests. The trial of the so-called Punic bee 
by the bee-keepers of this country will probably 
cost thousands of dollars. Mr. Benton. with a 
few swarms of bees at his command, quite like- 
ly could have decided on their worthlessness 
at an expense of less than twenty-five dollars, 

A statement has recently gone forth from one 
of our most distinguished State entomologists, 
Dr. Lintner. that it would be desirable for the 
destruction of certain insects that fruit-trees be 
sprayed with arsenical mixtures while still in 
bloom, and that he refrained from advising 
spraying at this time only because of the 
assertion of bee-keepers that it poisoned their 
bees. The proof of this poisoning. while conelu- 
sive with bee-keepers, was not wholly so with 
Dr. Lintner (it is feared it will not be with 
fruit-growers), and he asked that conclusive 
experiments be made during the coming spring. 
Asthe danger is imminent. and concerns the 
bee-keepers of many States, it would seem very 
appropriate that these experiments be conduct- 
ed at Washington, and the results put into the 
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hands of fruit-growers, so that, if we find it 
necessary to go into court, we may have proof 
that these untimely sprayers had knowledge of 
the crime they were committing. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the merits of 
our system of governmental assistance; but it 
seems to me that, since other industries are 
reared and fattened at the government crib at 
our expense, we might now receive back a 
small percentage of the taxes levied on us for 
the maintenance of our older and stouter broth- 
ers. Apiculture is now a section in the Divi- 
sion of Entomology: so at one time was orni- 
thology; so was silk-raising. Both have been 
raised to independent divisions. I leave it to 
any intelligent man whether our pursuit is not 
of more importance than either or both of these 
divisions. I should be glad to fortify my posi- 
tion with statistics, but, unfortunately, we 
have none. The census enumerator informed 
me that he had no place on his blanks for hon- 
ey. The least that we can ask is, that the sec- 
tion of apiculture be raised to an independent 
division, and that it be put under the supervi- 
sion of some practical bee-keeper like Benton, 
of sufficient scientific and executive ability to 
perform the duties of the office. I want to 
emphasize the fact that we shall have nothing 
satisfactorily done until the work is in charge 
of a bee-keeper. To ask an entomologist to 
superintend this work is like putting a lawyer 
in charge of a hospital, with a corps of physi- 
cians doing his bidding. A first-class experi- 
ment pooed | should be established at Washing- 
ton. Larrabee, or some other good man, should 
be called in as an assistant; and a chemist, 
botanist, and other help should be at the ser- 
vice of the superintendent at all times. Bulle- 
tins should be issued to bee-keepers, giving re- 
sults of work done, and also giving crop reports, 
gathered with a thoroughness and exactness 
impossible with the private enterprise now col- 
lecting them. Lastly, congress should remem- 
ber the blow they dealt us when they removed 
the duty on cane sugar, the chief competitor of 
honey, and provide liberal means for carrying 
on this apicultural experiment station in the 
most thorough manner possible. 

The State of New York expends about $12,000 
yearly on farmers’ institutes; $40,000 on experi- 
ment stations, and $92,000 on the dairy commis- 
sion. Bee-keepers help pay for all this, but 
get no benefit. In justice the State ought to 
appropriate at least a thousand dollars to be 
expended under the direction of practical bee- 
keepers in holding one or more bee-keepers’ in- 
stitutes or conventions, and for other necessary 
work in advanced bee culture. Other States 
should do likewise. Illinois has already set the 
example. Our country is so large that it is dif- 
ficult to maintain a national organization. 
With State aid this could be made a delegated 
body, with the traveling expenses of delegates 
paid. P. H. ELwoop. 

Starkville, N. Y. 


|Mr. Elwood has so thoroughly and ably cov- 
ered the subject above, that we have but little 
to add. We heartily indorse what he says, and 
hope the article will be widely copied, not only 
in the bee-journals, but in the agricultural pa- 
pers also. Silk culture, in point of magnitude 
and importance, is small in comparison with 
that of bee culture. But perhaps the only rea- 
son Why we have not risen to greater recogni- 
tion at the hands of the government is because 
bee-keepers have not taken the pains to proper- 
ly present their needs. Let’s see, Mr. Elwood, 
Mr. Hersheiser. and Capt. J. E. Hetherington 
were appointed by the N. A. B. K. A. at the 
meeting in Albany to look after these matters. 
We are glad that they are already at work. 
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GLEANINGS will gladly assist in any way she 
can. ] 
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THE VALUE OF DRAWN-OUT COMBS; WHEN 
AND HOW TO SECURE THEM. 


A MOST VALUABLE ARTICLE 
RIST’S BEST CAPITAL; 





ON THE APIA- 
BY C. A. HATCH. 





The best thing a bee-keeper can have in the 
spring, is plenty of hives full of bees; and the 
next best thing is plenty of good combs to go 
with them. The difference between 20 good 
colonies in. aS many empty hives (no combs), 
and 10 good colonies in 10 hives full of drawn- 
out combs, is not so much as some might think; 
how much do you think? Every bee-book has 
its chapter on increase of colonies; but how 
many have a chapter on increase of combs? 
Yet we can but give it second place in impor- 
tance to the bee-master. ‘True, if you have 
bees enough, in time you will get the combs; 
but to get them at the least expense of bee- 
force, Which is our capital stock, and in the 
shortest time, is the object of this article. If 
we lose the use of our bees in honey-gathering 
because all their foree is used up in comb-mak- 
ing, we have lost the use of our capital for that 
season; and, if a hard winter follow, it may be 
for the next year too; so time becomes an 
important consideration. I remember one year 
in which, during basswood bloom, good colonies 
filled an extracting-super in two days chock 
full, and yet the flow continued. Having only 
one set of combs for each colony, the bees were 
forced to Spend almost time enough to fill an- 
other set of combs before the honey already 
gathered would do to extract. In this instance, 
one set of combs was almost as good as a colony 
of bees. This was an unusual year, but I have 
found that a surplus of empty combs in the 
spring is a grand thing to have, if we do not get 
them by the bees dying to make a surplus. 

How many combs are profitable? After care- 
ful thought and observation I have fixed on 
three extra hives full for each colony, spring 
count, as just about the right number. These, 
with what foundation can be used advanta- 
geously during the season, ought, with good 
management, to insure every bee opportunity to 
do its very best, and not hang out around the 
entrance as a sign there is no room within. 

HOW TO USE THEM. 

At the risk of getting the cart before the 
horse, and telling how to use the combs before 
the way of getting them has been told, we will 
say right here that one set of combs is to be 
used for increase and two for surplus storage; 
not that we mean that each swarm is to be 
hived on a full set of combs, but one set is to be 
judiciously used for the benetit of the swarms 
or increase of bees; but to tell just how these 
are used would require an explanation of my 
entire method of increase of colonies, and would 
make this article too long. 

The other two sets of combs are to be nsed as 
extracting supers for the strongest colonies on 
the tiering-up plan. 

COMB FOUNDATION. 


I regard comb foundation as an advance in 
bee culture second only to the movable-frame 
hive in importance, and it is to this we must 
look mainly for our new combs. But to get the 
most advantage from it, care and judicious 
management are required. I have seen in- 
stances where foundation had been used so as 
to be almost if not quite a damage to the bees. 
But I have noticed that the ones who used most 
foundation are, as a rule, the successful ones. 
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HOW TO USE IT. 

In full sheets, always. If you have but ten 
sheets it is better to put nine in frames so as to 
fill them, and cut the other sheet into half-inch 
starters for the rest of your frames, than to di- 
vide the lot into quarter or half sheets. If this 
be done you are sure to get perfect combs as far 
as the foundation goes; and, remember, a comb 
onee finished is good for all time so far as we 
are coneerned. They are the foundation of your 
business, part of your capital stock. and let 
them be just as perfect as you can get. If the 
foundation is cut into strips to quarter or half 
fill the frames, the chances are, that, as soon as 
the bees get below the starter, drone comb will 
be built, and this is just what you want to avoid 
as much as possible: for I have noticed that, 
be just as careful as we can, and keep out all 
drone combs as a whole, there is sure to be 
enough in the hive. Either by the mice gnaw- 
ing the combs, holes left from cutting out 
queen-cells, or some way, it gets there. 


TWO WAYS ONLY TO GET COMBS, 


1. Having the bees build them: 2. Using 
foundation and having them drawn out. 

The difficulty with the firstis in getting too 
many imperfect combs, either crooked or too 
much drone comb, and itis too slow. I fully 
believe that, up to a certain amount, say five or 
six combs. bees ina reasonably strong colony 
will make them entire with as little loss of force 
asin any other way. I believe with Dr. Miller. 
that a certain amount of wax is secreted any 
way. whether we save it or not; and if I were 
sure of always having vigorous young queens 
in all my swarms I would hive them all on 
empty frames only. for lam sure we lose bee 
force right there: but the loss is more than off- 
set on the other hand by the imperfect combs 
and the annoyance of righting them. So. practi- 
cally. we are reduced to the method of increase 
of combs; i. e., foundation. 

WHEN TO PUT IN FOUNDATION. 

Not too early in the season, usually not before 
swarming commences. A certain amount of 
heat, at least 100°, I think, is necessary to make 
the wax soft enough for bees to work out into 
combs; and up to June Ist to 10th the tempera- 
ture of the hive is not high enough for wax- 
working—first, on account of the weather out- 
side: and, second, on account of lack of num- 
bers in the hive to maintain the required heat. 
Another reason why it must not be put into the 
hive too early is. that bees will not work on it 
but to a very limited extent before honey is 
coming in. True, some years we get honey 
from fruit-bioom and dandelions so as to give 
the bees quite a start: but this would better be 
used to fill the combs you already have with 
brood. to push things later on when clover is in 
bloom. 

HOW MUCH AT ONCE. 

Do not make the mistake of putting too much 
foundation in a colony atonce. I went to see a 
bee-keeper last summer. and found plenty of 
his strongest colonies with eight full frames of 
foundation over them, while other colonies not 
quite as strong had none, and were really suf- 
fering for lack of room. What was his duty in 
this case? First, take out four frames of comb 
from the colonies having no foundation, giving 
these to the colony having eight frames of foun- 
dation, and giving the four frames of foun- 
dation (displaced) to the one losing the frames 
of comb, then all will be merrily at work, not 
having so big a job as to become discouraged; 
and the result is. eight frames of comb in less 
than half the time he would have had them if 
all left in one place, and he has saved all this 
time for the bees, which means more honey. and 
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therefore more money. Asa rule, not over two 
frames should be given to a colony at once, and 
not thatif there are not bees enough to cover 
them entirely. 
WHERE TO PUT IT. 

Moderately strong colonies seem to draw out 
and finish up combs better than very weak or 
very strong ones; therefore of ten given colonies, 
if five were medium and five strong, I would 
take combs from the medium, substituting 
foundation and giving the combs to the strong, 
with, say, one frame each of foundation, for I 
have found that acolony strong in bees will 
draw out oneor two framesof foundation at each 
time of extracting, at little if any loss of honey; 
and before I got all the combs I wanted, I made 
ita rule to give them atleast one frame. Weak 
colonies should be made to draw out combs for 
the use of the strong ones. The few bees they 
have are compelled to remain at home to care 
for the brood,and maintain the heat of the hive, 
so they can be kept busy working for their more 
yrosperous brethren, or perhaps sisters would 
ye more appropriate. Always put foundation 
between frames of comb if possible, and near 
the center of the hive, if the colony will bear 
to be spread that much. 


FALL HONEY AND COMBS. 


The honey we usually get after basswood is 
dark, and brings butasmall price in market: 
hence. this is one of the best times to crowd the 
bees in drawing out and finishing up combs, to 
be ready for the white honey the next year. If 
you can so manage that you have turned all 
this dark honey into wax, you have done well 
and increased your capital at the smallest pos- 
sible expense. But here is a point of advantage 
few bee-keepers have taken, for a sale of foun- 
dation in August or September is very rare, and 
yet I have found it one of the best times to ge 
combs. 

In closing I should like to emphasize three 
points mentioned as seeming to be of greatest 
importance of any: 1. Full sheets always; 2 
Not putting too much in a hive at once; 3. 
Turning buckwheat or late honey into combs. 

Ithaca, Wis., Mar. 3. C. A. HATCH. 






{Mr. H.’s remarks smack strongly of experi- 
ence: and so many things in it corroborate 
some of our own experiments during the past 
summer that we feel like putting the whole ar- 
ticle in Italics. It should be borne in mind, that 
Mr. Haten’s hints have a special reference to 
the producer of extracted honey; and to sucha 
one, drawn-out empty combs are his best stock 
in trade. Some of these things we have known 
of before; but it is necessary to have good 
things pounded again and again into our heads 
until we condescend to try them. |] 
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PRODUCING EXTRACTED HONEY. 


REQUISITES FOR: COST PER POUND OF EX- 
TRACTED HONEY. 

Iam asked to answer the following questions: 
* What are the requisites for producing ex- 
tracted honey?” ‘“ What kind of packages do 
you use in shipping and retailing the same?” 
** How do you dispose of the most of your honey 
cror?” 

Now, friends, I don’t know that I can handle 
this first question to suit all places. It covers 
a great deal of territory. Locations will vary 
somewhat, but the first and most important 
requisite is an abundance of honey-producing 
flowers from early spring until late in the fall. 
Here in the North, if I could have it to suit me. 
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I should want to locate where there were large 
quantities of fruit-blossoms—apples, peaches, 
pears, plums, etc.—followed by red raspberries, 
gooseberries, and othey small fruits, and these 
succeeded by dandelions and plenty of white 
clover and basswood. Then should follow 
lenty of fall flowers—buckwheat, goldenrod, 
ieart's-ease, Smartweed, asters, ete. If we can 
not have all of these good flowers in plenty, get 
as many as possible. Of course, in the South 
the honey-bearing flowers will be different. 
Every country has its own flowers. But honey- 
flowers we must have, or we shall get no honey. 
The more flowers there are, the better. 

The next important item is plenty of bees to 
gather the honey. What kind of bees is best? 
Now, to tell the truth, 1 don’t know. I com- 
menced with the blacks, and I must say they 
are hard to beat. I have tried several strains 
of Italians, some of which have done pretty 
fair work. But I think the hybrids are better 
workers than the pure Italians. I am now try- 
ing the Carniolans — the dark-colored ones. 
They have done first-rate for me the last two 
years. In fact, they have done the best of any 
bees that I have. My home vard of 100 colonies 
consists of Carniolans. ; : 

Now, after we have got in the right location, 
and have the bees, we must have an apiarist 
that knows how to handle the business; and, 
in my opinion, to secure the best results, the 
apiarist should own the bees; or, in other 
words. the owner should know all about the 
business. He or she ap 2 hire the most of the 
work done by others, but the owner should 
oversee every thing. Very much depends upon 
very small details. Every thing that is to be 
used when the honey-flow comes should be pro- 
vided before the time it will be wanted. Have 
every thing ready—-hives, extractors, and all 
other tools; also packages for the honey crop, 
and a place to store the honey. We have our 

ackages now on hand to hold our next crop. 
We may not get a crop, but we must be ready. 
If we don’t use the barrels this year, we may 
next. See toit that the bees are in first-class 
condition in the fall. Plenty of honey means 
good strong colonies in spring. A man, to be 
successful with bees, must have a liking for the 
work, so much so that he will pick up every 
thing on the bee business, and read it. Not 
that he is expected to follow all that he reads, 
but he may get a good deal from another’s mis- 
takes. I doubt whether any of us knows all 
there is to be learned about the business, so we 
must study and think, and act according to our 
best judgment. If we have more bees than we 
can work alone, hire help. We hire young men 
and boys. A boy twelve to fifteen years old can 
do first-rate work extracting honey, if he has 
some experienced hand to tell him just what to 
do. One good hand that has worked with the 
bees two years can take charge of two green 
boys and get good results from their labor. 
Our extracting season lasts about four to six 
weeks. We give a green boy twelve to fifteen 
years old $8.00 a month the first year. If he 
proves to be a good hand, next year we give 
him about $2.00 more per month. If he stays 
with us, we keep raising his wages up to $20.00. 

Another important item in producing extract- 
ed honey is to have plenty of extra empty 
combs, so when the honey-flow comes we can 
tier up and give the bees plenty of room to store 
honey. We work our L. hives three stories 
high during the honey season. In the fall we 
take off one set and store them away until 
wanted the next year. In this latitude I take 
them off in October, and pack them away in the 
third stories, piled one on the other in our comb- 
room. If they were taken away from the bees 
much sooner than October, the moths would 
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destroy them, unless we smoked them with sul- 
phur. Combs packed away in a tight room 
where they will freeze hard are safe from the 
moths. I have kept them all summer with no 
signs of worms about them. 

For shipping extracted honey we use oak 
barrels, iron-hooped, holding from 360 to 600 
Ibs. For our last crop we used some molasses- 
barrels made in the South. In these we put our 
dark honey, and sold it to the bakers. Our nice 
white honey we sell to dealers for table use. 
We also sell severa] thousand pounds at home, 
to farmers and city folks. We keep three stores 
in our town supplied with honey, put up in tin 
pails of different sizes—pint, quart, two, three, 
and four quart. We get the pails of A. I. Root. 

COST OF PRODUCING EXTRACTED HONEY. 

You ask me to give you the cost of producing 
extracted honey, and refer me to Messrs. Tay- 
lor’s and Doolittle’s articles on the cost of comb 
honey. I have records of the amounts of honey 
tnat we got for a long time, and how many bees 
we had each year; but what the crop cost per 
pound I can not even make a good guess on. In 
1890 our honey cost us a dollar a pound; in 1891 
we got 30,000 lbs., and sold at 5, 6,7, and some 
at8cts. The crop gave usa living for the year, 
and about five hundred dollars over. What it 
cost a pound, I don’t know; but I am sure it 
did not cost as much as we sold it for. The 
way we are fixed I can not get at the cost ex- 
actly. We have 20 acres of land to work, and 
often we get through with the. bees, and get 
home before night; then we set all of our 
honey-boys at work on the place, hoeing and 
cultivating, killing weeds, ete. I think it would 
be very doubtful whether any one could tell 
just what a crop of honey costs. I am sure that 
no one can make a statement that would do for 
every year on the same location; then, again, 
locations differ much, and management would 
make a large difference. There is as much dif- 
ference in bee-keepers as there is in other folks. 
If I write an article on any subject I want at 
least to satisfy myself that what I have to say 
is practical. Mr. Doolittle tries to make the 
cost of comb honey as big as he can. When he 
charges up $5.00 a day for his time, going to con- 
ventions, price of bee-papers, and time of reading 
the same, etc., — oes he charge it all to the 
production of comb honey? If Iam not mis- 
taken, his queen-traftic brings him more money 
than his honey. Why doesn’t he divide some 
of those expenses with his queen-trade? It is 
all guesswork. He doesn’t know, I don’t know, 
and who does? E. FRANCE. 

Platteville, Wis., March 7. 
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EXTRACTED HONEY. 


INJURES ITS SALES; SHIFTLESSNESS OF 
BEE-KEEPERS, ETC. 





WHAT 





On page 121 for Feb. 15, Mr. Geo. F. Robbins 
relates the observations and experience of his 
grocer whodealsin honey. The grocer said that 
there would be nothing in offering premiums 
at fairs for honey extracted on the ground, see- 
ing y eages Oe a ataree in operation, and that the 
way in which liquid honey was obtained would 
do nothing to remove the generally prevailing 
opinion that extracted honey is manufactured 
or adulterated. Thisis far from a reasonable 
conclusion to warrant belief. To see and to 
understand is to believe. All manner of people 
are convinced in this way. Within two sales 
of our place there is a city of 16,000 people; and 
as there is a pretty driveway from the city 
through our place, many people stop with “ the 
man who keeps the fire-bugs,” for honey. We 
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always show these city folks the extractor, 
explaining how used; and if there is honey to 
extract, some is thrown out, that they may see 
the how. Some remark, “ We have often heard 
of this way of taking honey, but had little or 
no faith in the story; but one must believe 
when he sees.” These people become our best 
customers. 

When the grocer stated to Mr. R. that “ the 
only way to get the confidence of the people is 
to produce and put on the market honey of first- 
class quality.” he was preaching logical doc- 
trine. Here the man displays knowledge gain- 
ed by experience. He is not the only person 
who has learned this lesson. The wise profit 
by this experience; but foolish, short-sighted 
men go on from year to year producing and put- 
ting on the market honey of an inferior qual- 
ity. made so by lack of experience, want of 
judgment. or thoughtlessness. At one time the 
honey is extracted while thin, only in the con- 
dition of rank-flavored nectar, and often, in 
this state, no effort to place it where it might 
be improved by evaporation. Again, it is stored 
in shaded or damp rooms where both comb and 
extracted honey rapidly deteriorate. Who has 
not seen beautiful white combs gradually tak- 
ing on that watery, unsightly—yes, sickly ap- 
pearance? Honey left to the care of the bees 
never gets so, eaiies the hives are located in a 
damp. shaded place. 

Extracted honey that is thin from any cause 
should never be stored in any other than shal- 
low, open-mouthed vessels, then kept in a 
warm, dry, well-ventilated place; and the same 
theory holds good with comb honey 

No doubt the majority of bes-heepers take 
great pains to excel in the matter of producing 
and placing on the market honey of a first-class 
quality; butitis a fact, deplorable and injuri- 
ous as it is, that many who are engaged in 
producing honey are careless and indifferent as 
to the quality of their product. The injury this 
class are doing to the industry is very great. 
It may sound harsh, but I must say they are a 
nuisance to the fraternity. 

As we buy from producers and dealers in hon- 
ey each season not less than 100,000 lbs. for our 
retail trade, we get some sorry experience. I'll 

ive a sample or two. A party wrote us last 
all that he could ship us 20 barrels of pure 
orange-bloom honey, mailing at the time a 
sample of it. When received. four barrels of 
the lot was about all palmetto honey, dark and 
ill flavored. Again, samples of mesquite honey 
of best quality were sent; and to this party an 
order was given; but a few cans of this lot was 
alfalfa, of the meanest kind. Other orders 
were sent to the same parties, but _— and 
more alfalfa was put in each lot, the last being 
entirely alfalfa. dark and strong in flavor, and 
by no means “‘ fit to set before a king.” 

Another lot received from a producer had 
been extracted in the nectar state, and then 
stored in cans reeking with the fumes of kero- 
sene oil. This stuff may do to feed bees, but 
not to sell for table use, if a regard for one’s 
in ye is thought of. 

is surprising how many there are who, for 
the sake of a little temporary gain, violate with 
impunity the principles of honor and , fairness, 
forgetting that their betrayal of trust must 
eventually fall upon their own heads with 
crushing weight. 
ADULTERATED HONEY. 

As we sell honey in every town and city with- 
in quite a distance of us, we see much of the 
honey-markets. Within the last two years 
many city a have gone into the 
business of putting honey in tumblers and 
bottles. Some of this we find to be good pure 
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honey; but for the most part it is a glucose 
mixture surrounding a small piece of comb 
honey. Does this honey, or stuff. detract any 
from our sales of choice honey: ? We think not; 
in fact. we are of the opinion that we sell more 
honey because of this adulterated stuff. 

We call on a family to see whether they will 
buy honey. The question is asked, “Is it the 
strained honey?” Answering. we say, * Yes, 
we have either liquid or comb.”’ 

* Well.’ they say, “we don’t want strained 
honey. We got some of it at the store, and 
that’s a fraud.” 

Now, we give them a sample vial of just 
what we will bring them. Then to see them 
lift the frown, and say. “Oh! that’s different; 
thatis bee honey. If you bring us that _kind 
you can depend on us for good customers.’ 

Our reply is.“ Yes; if. when delivered, you do 
not find it equally fine as the sample, you need 
not give us your money.” 

In this way we add another to our list of 
thousands of permanent customers who will 
a no honey put up by packing-houses. 

But, Mr. Editor, I would not discourage your 
efforts to bring to justice these robbers who are 
engaged in the nefarious scheme of bottling 
glucose with the lie “Pure Honey” pasted on 
the packages. J. A. BUCHANAN. 

Holliday’s Cove, W. Va., March 8. 
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QUEENS BY MAIL TO AUSTRALIA, 11,500 
MILES AWAY. 


CAGES. 








In my last article I said that, according to my 
opinion. the size of the cage (5x2x1)4) as given 
in the Postal Guide should not be specially con- 
sidered when sending queens to Australia, as 
there was no law governing the matter regard- 
ing queen-bees to that place. other than having 
the packages they were sent in conform to what 
would be allowed in our domestic mails. Why 
I looked this matter up so closely was, that I 
am not just pleased with the * Root- Benton” 
cage. for the reason that the candy-hole is lia- 
ble to become clogged with dead bees, which 
reason the editor speaksof on page 72 of GLEAN- 
INGS for 1891. Should this cage happen to so go 
on board of the steamer that the candy end is 
downward (which would be its tendency every 
time. that end of the cage being much the 
heavier), the result would be, that, should there 
happen to be any dead bees in the cage, they 
would fall down into the candy-hole, thus ae 
tually cutting the bees off from ‘their food, caus- 
ing them to starve. I have evidence that this 
was the cause of the death of some that I sent, 
as those reporting to me speak of two of these 

‘ages as coming with “every bee dead, all 
bright and clean, with little of the candy eaten, 
and many bees wedged into the candy apart- 
ment.’ 

This difticulty confronted me when sending to 
New Zealand in 1884, so I tixed the cages then 
used (2x2x5!5) with a large candy-hole in either 
end, and the apartment for the bees in the mid- 
dle. This gave the bees a chance to feed from 
either end of the cage. This old cage was all 
right on this score, but, to my notion, it confin- 
ed the bees too much ina heap during the ex- 
treme heat they must endure in passing through 
the torrid zone; soin shipping this year I tried 
to overcome this difficulty. Accordingly a part 
of — queens were sent in the Root- Benton 
cage, a part in a cage 514x2%4x}, having ten 
bale es bored in thesame, with ip through- 
out, so the bees could spread out all over the cage, 
except that part filled with candy; or, when 
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eold, cluster up as compact as they please. An- 
other part were sentin cages 7/4x3x!¢, having 
twelve holes in them, with partitions arranged 
asinthe other; but with this one the candy 
was all putin one end, five of the holes being 
used for the same. This gave the bees seven 
holes to spread out in on the start, and more 
room as the candy was eaten. This cage was 
also provided with more thorough ventilation 
than any of the others, good ventilation being 
provided in two of the seven holes, to the 
amount used as a whole in the Root-Benton 
eage, while the extreme end hole was bored 
clear through, wire cloth being put on either 
side of it, so that the bees could come out in 
this part of the cage, and, by fanning their 
wings, cause a circulation of air throughout the 
whole cage. similar to the way they ventilate 
their hives from the entrance. 








DOOLITTLE’S FOREIGN MAILING-CAGES. 


I have been more particular in describing 
this latter cage, as all the cages of this descrip- 
tion sent proved a success, the bees and queens 
arriving in fine condition in Australia after a 
voyage of 11.500 miles. and a confinement of 
from 37 to 40 days. The candy used in all of 
the cages was the Good candy. The candy- 
holes in all were coated with paraffine by pour- 
ing the same in them, when at a very high 
temperature. I like this better than putting 
on with a brush, for in this way the paraffine is 
forced into the wood to the depth of one-six- 
teenth of an inch or more, so there is no chance 
for the moisture in the candy to escape. Over 
the candy I placed a piece of thin comb founda- 
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tion, pressing it into the wood all around, so 
that this candy apartment would hold water 
like a pail. Nine of the fifteen queens were 
sent to S. A. Bradley, Denham Court, New 
South Wales; three to Jas. McFarlane, Lynd- 
hurst, Victoria; two to A. Walker, Redland 
Bay, Queensland, and one to R. J. Cribb. Bris- 
bane, Queensland. Both of those to Mr. W. 
went alive, and were in flat cages. Mr. W. 
says that, of four others received from the 
United States, all were dead except four work- 
ers in one cage. The one to Mr. Cribb was ina 
flat cage, and that went through in fine condi- 
tion. Of the three sent to Mr. McFarlane, two 
were in the Root-Benton cages and one in the 
flat cage. The one in the flat cage went alive, 
the two in the Root-Benton both dead. Of the 
nine sent to Mr. Bradley, three were in the 
Root-Benton cage and six in the flat cages. Of 
these, one in the Root-Benton cage went alive 
and fourin the flat cages. Six of the fifteen 
queens went on the Octoder steamer, four out 
of the six arriving dead; while of the nine sent 
on the August and September steamers, seven 
went alive. Mr. McF. writes that those sent 
him were evidently suffocated, and must have 
been in a closer mail-bag or in a hotter part of 
the ship than those sent him by Mr. Root, ac- 
cording to their appearance; while Mr. B. says, 
in speaking of my last shipment to him,“ A 
circus and menagerie came in the same vessel 
with the queens, and all mail matter was 
crowded into all sorts of out-of-the-way places, 
which did not give the queens the usual chance 
of living.”’” Understanding this state of affairs, 
it is a little suggestive that the four in the 


Root-Benton cages all died, while the two in 


the flat cages went alive. As Mr. Bradley 
seems to be a close observer, 1 think some re- 
marks of his on the different cages will be of 
interest. Speaking of the half-inch cage he 
says: ‘This cage seems to come as near per- 
fection as possible, the bees and queens in the 
same being as lively asif they had been con- 
fined only a few days.” Of the seven-eighths 
cage he says: “It is very good, but would be 
better, I think, if the air-holes were a little 
larger. so as to allow freer ventilation.”’ Of the 
Root- Benton.cage he says: “The objections to 
this cage are, first, in having only one means of 
access to the stores. In one of these cages the 
queen was dead in the food compartment, and 
the hole behind her was blocked with bees. 
Second, owing to its block form it packs too 
well, or too closely with other articles. If the 
sides were fluted, and air-holes punched in the 
flutings it would be better.” 


WIRE CLOTH. 


Mr. B. further says: “I should like to call 
your attention to the green wire cloth used on 
some of the cages. The queen and bees in these 
cages were literally covered with a fine green 
dust, and it was not until several days after in- 
troduction that the queens were cleaned from 
it—in one case, not for two weeks; and in try- 
ing to get it off from the queen. the bees remov- 
ed every particle of ‘‘ fuzz” from her back and 
shoulders, leaving her as shiny as glass. Those 
with the black wire cloth were perfectly clean.” 


PROOF OF VALUE. 


When I started these queens for Australia I 
had some misgivings about their being of any 
value to those who purchased them, fearing 
their long journey, confinement, and the neces- 
sary abuse to which they must be subjected, 
would injure them. But it would seem that 
these misgivings were groundless, in part at 
least, for Mr. Walker writes that the two sent 
him **showed no half work and half play, or 
half brood and half honey in one comb. for they 
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proceeded to fill up the combs to their very 
corners, and top-bars with brood.” Mr. Brad- 
ley says nothing as to the ‘laying qualities of 
those received: but it would seem that he went 
right to breeding from them, and gives the point 
which I consider of greater value than the pro- 
lifieness of the individual queens, which have 
been subjected tosuch great abuse as they must 
be in going so far, and the one point above all 
others which is to the interest of all apiarists. 
He says, in speaking. of the young queens: 
* Their queen-daughters are very even layers, 
and very prolific. They fill the brood-frames 
from side to side and from top to bottom, and 
their worker progeny leave nothing to be desired 
in the way of work. On the whole we are more 
than satisfied with the resultof our enterprise.” 
This proves the position I have taken in the 
past, that, through a direct cross, comes the 
greatest energy and activity in our pets. 
Borodino, N. Y., Mar. 5. G. M. DoouirrTLe. 


[We are glad that our friend Mr. Doolittle 
has taken hold of this matter in the careful, 
painstaking wy, so characteristic of his meth- 
ods of work. here is no doubt, in point of 
theory and fact, that his flat cages are better 
than the block cages we used with such good 
results last season. The latter has done mar- 
velously well; but where there was an oppor- 
tunity for comparison it was evident that the 
flat cage was the better. We have examined all 
the cages carefully; and while our correspon- 
dent seems to favor style No. 1, we rather in- 
cline toward No. 2, as shown in the engraving, 
because it is stronger and of better proportion. 
This latter has the very desirable feature of 
having candy at both ends; and, besides, it 
seems to us that it can be made equal in point 
of ventilation to the still flatter cage No. 1. 
This, as nearly as we can remember, before we 
submitted it to our engravers for reproduction, 
seemed to be frail, and not one we would dare 
to trust to the vicissitudes of a long journey. 
The reason we decided on the block form in the 
first place was, because the postal regulations 
stipulated that kind of cage; but if the * powers 
that be” will permit these flat cages to pass 
through the mails (and they did in Mr. Doolit- 
tle’s case) they (No. 1 or2) will be the ones to 
adopt. ]} 
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COBS AND KERNELS. 


FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS BY 
F. GREINER. 


INTERESTING 





1. From the standpoint of the comb-honey 
producer I have never found it profitable to prac- 
tice dequeening for the purpose of increasing 
the honey crop, except in connection with the 
renewal of the queen; and in that case I should 
rather consider it a remedy for curing or pre- 
venting the swarming fever. It requires very 
good judgment in anticipating the honey sea- 
son. in having the young queens commence lay- 
ing just at the right time, ete. One may easily 
fail. 

2. It seems to be the desire of all colonies of 
bees in normal condition to breed many drones 
atacertain time of the year. Gratify this de- 
sire, and a state of contentedness and general 
harmony is established, without which no colo- 
ny may be expected to do its utmost. Now, 
while some of our noted bee-keepers, Baron 
von Berlepsch at the head, have theorized that 
drone comb is out of its place in the brood- 
chamber. many of us have noticed colonies 
almost overrunning with drones, outstripping 
others that were practically without them; and 
I believe it best to allow each colony a liberal 
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amount of drone comb: perhaps half an L. 
frame full may not be too much. 

3. I believe the majority of our comb-honey 
producers, and also the manufacturers of comb 
foundation, are in favor of using light founda- 
tion (full sheets) in sections. and it may be poor 
policy to oppose its use; but should we not in 
the first place consider the wishes of the con- 
sumer? To judge others by myself, I should 
say they do not wantit. Ido not like to chew 
the disagreeable backbone, for even the lightest 
brand is not entirely worked out. May we not 
injure the honey-trade by the use of foundation 
in sections except for starters ? 

4. Itis not so much the good quality of the 
section as it is the quality of the honey, the 
color, finish, texture, and flavor of the honey 
the section is filled with, that pleases the con- 
sumer most. 

5. They seem to be periodical, these discus- 
sions of “Italians versus Blacks.” From time 
to time they have made an appearance, and 
also again of late. I have always been greatly 
in favor of the black bees, particularly because 
their product is so much better as to looks, and 
sometimes I have been quite uncharitable 
toward those booming the yellow race. Well, 
now, after an experience of over 15 years with 
both races I am still undecided in the matter. 
I think that, if the management requires to 
hunt out queens Often, then the pure Italian bee 
takes the preference. 

6. To find a black queen in a powerful colony 
is not often an easy task. Many times every 
comb has to come out of the hive; the remain- 
ing bees must be examined critically, perhaps 
dumped out into a sheet; and I am not sure but 
that sifting the entire drove through a sieve of 
queen-excluding metal may yet prove the 
quickest way to attain the desired result. 

7. My colonies of pure Italian bloods do more 
propolizing than either hybrids, blacks. or Car- 
niolans. They store a greater amount of pollen, 
also more honey in the brood-chamber. 

8. On page 155 Mr. Elwood expresses almost 
exactly my ideas of grading comb honey. Un- 
doubtedly he is right in saying, ** Unsealed. 
nie! f tilled sections, and such containing bee- 
»read,* should be kept at home.”’ Some years 
we have a good many sections which, although 
all built out and sealed, are yet light in weight: 
the combs are not full thickness. No objection 
could be raised to shipping such; but they 
would better be crated by themselves, as it is 
desirable to have all sections contained in a 
crate as near alike in weight as is possible. 

9. The Porter escape is perhaps ahead for use 
on the hives; but on a whole stack of supers the 
four-point Dibbern escape gives better satisfac- 
tion. The light tallingin through the center 
hole attracts the bees, and causes them to come 
out much quicker. Robbers. will seldom ob- 
struct the passage at the points, but will hover 
on the screen just above the center hole. I 
used to think that the most natural escape, the 
one Which would facilitate the exit of the bees 
most, was the old Reese cone-eseape. In this. 
however, I was mistaken: for. after a while. 
the returning and the robber bees, also young 
bees from within, begin to cluster at the apex 
of the cone, and hinder the escape of the bees. 

10. Removing the full super from hives in 
out-apiaries—many times, practice the old 
method of driving bees down with smoke. lift- 
ing up the super quickly, brushing off what 
bees are on the bottom, then stacking up from 
10 to 12 supers on top of an escape-board, also 
placing one on the top of the stack, and await 

*In all my experience I have come across but one 
verson fond of bee-bread, who actually preferred 
rwoney containing a liberal amount of it. 
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results. For this purpose no escape seems to 
work or better than a combination of the four- 
point Dibbern and the later Reese — as I 
mail you to-day). To still more facilitate the 
work, I provide a case near the center part of 
the stack with a °¢ hole at each side, placing a 
wire-cloth cone over each. It will not be long 
before every bee will have left the supers 

ll. Many of us nave veen successful in win- 
tering in chaff hives by giving upward ventila- 
tion through a thick chaff cushion: and it 
seems to me we ought to go very slow in chang- 
ing our method. The objection of cushions 
getting wet and cold does not hold true so far 
as I have observed. Only the upper part of the 
cushion gathers moisture and becomes wet; all 
the vest remains dry and warm. By raising or 
removing the roof on a fair day, this condensed 
moisture can easily be made to disappear. 
When upward ventilation is given I think it is 
best to close up the entrance to within two 
inches; when not, giving full entrance is per- 
haps the better. A board stood up leaning 
against the hive in front of entrance, to break 
the force of the wind, also to shield against the 
rays of the sun, is of advantage. 

12. | wish to speak of a bee-cellar with a 
cemented floor, which a friend of mine in this 
vicinity uses with good success. Two weeks 
ago the 150 colonies therein were in fine shape, 
apparently, only a few dead bees being on the 
floor. A few years ago this same cellar had 10 
or 12 inches of water in it nearly all winter; 
still the bees came out all right in the spring. 

13. If a colony of bees arrives at its maximum 
strength any length of time before the honey- 
flow commences, it will not do nearly as well as 
some other colony just getting there as the sea- 
son begins. This is particularly the case with 
such as have older queens. 

i4. Machines for folding sections will not be 
the desideratum with me until. by a happy 
combination with the foundation-fastener. the 
starters can be also fastened in by the same 
operation. If I can not save time, nor do the 
work better by using a machine, why use it? 

15. Dr. Miller says. in Feb. Ist GLEANINGS: 


* Butis it true, that bees do not become field- 
workers till 16 days old? I have seen bees 5 
days old carrying pollen.” Then Dr. M. does 


not accept the sixteen-day theory, does he? I 
am pretty sure that. under normal conditions, 
bees do not become field-workers until 16 days 
old. What they may do under other conditions 
I have not observed. The A BC tells us, * Bees 
become field-workers when two weeks old, 
sometimes when but one.” Prof. Cook is unde- 
cided: he gives the age as two weeks, but 
thinks that, under abnormal conditions. they 
may go into the fields when one week old. 
James Heddon teaches, “* Bees become active 
workers in gathering honey when from 4 to 8 
days old.” According to G. M. D.. this is not 
the case until they are 16 days old. Why so 
much indecision and differences in opinion, 
when the facts may easily be ascertained? A 
few experiments thoroughly carried on would 
tell the story. 

Vogel conducted an experiment of this kind 
some 15 years ago. He arrived at the same con- 
clusion G. M. D. did. The experiment of Vogel 
is so far all the more interesting, as he formed 
his experimental colony by the use of brood- 
combs containing only sealed and haiching 
brood, so no old bees could possibly be in the 
hive. By the experiment. Vogel learned in the 
tirst place that bees need no education or train- 
ing to perform the functions which are per- 
formed inside of a hive.of bees. The faculty is 
born in them for nursing the brood. building 
comb. ete. Further, he observed that no bee 
left the hive for any purpose until the sixth day 
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from the time of the first bee emerging from the 
cell. On that day. in the afternoon, a few came 
out for a playspell: after this the hive became 
perfectly quiet. The next day in the afternoon, 
more bees came out for a playspell. and so on, 
more and more every consecutive day, but al- 
ways becoming quiet after the playspell; nota 
bee went foraging until the sixteenth day in 
the afternoon, after the usual playspell, then 
just a few bees were seen to return with their 
pollen-baskets loaded. From this time on, the 
colony became more and more active. Some 
time during the course of the experiment the 
colony was deprived of its combs and provision; 
still, not one bee would go out in search of food, 
although the day was fair, and nature furnish- 
ed both pollen and honey. The bees were near- 
ly exhausted when their provisioned combs 
were returned to them, and they were thus 
saved from starvation. 

Since Vogel is one of the best authorities of 
the present day, I have no reason to doubt his 
statements: still, there may be others who 
have not the faith in him, considering what 
other authorities claim, and I would suggest 
that a number of our ablest men conduct such 
experiments as they may think best. I wish I 
could induce Dr. Miller, Mr. Green, the man- 
ager of the National Experiment Bee-station, 
and some others to take this matter in hand. 
Of course, that would not hinder some of us 
dabblers from experimenting along this line. It 
would indeed be funny if we did not settle this 
thing definitely by the time the International 
meets next fall. F’. GREINER. 

Naples, N. Y., March 12. 


———————— oe —E_— 
OBJECTIONS TO THE USE OF HONEY. 





A NEWSPAPER CLIPPING FROM DR. J. H. KEL- 
LOGG. IN REGARD TO THE USE OF HONEY 
AS FOOD: AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE 
WAY IN WHICH GREAT MEN 
SOMETIMES MISLEAD. 


The following, from Dr. Kellogg, is clipped 
from a newspaper, and sent us by one of our 
correspondents: 

Honey, in its best estate, is not a pure sweet, and 
consequently is Open to greater objections than 
free sugar. The bees are not very nice in their 
habits, and gather their store in all sorts of places, 
sometimes hovering over that which is very loath- 
some and unclean. In gathering the nectar from 
flowers, the bee rubs off more or less of the pollen 
and carries it home with him and deposits it with 
the honey. If the pollen happens to be poisonous, 
the honey is poisoned. At. Trebizond, Turkey, poi- 
sonous flowers abound so that the honey at that 
point is always poisonous. Further, the bee always 
puts ip a certain quantity of poison from the poi- 
son-bag, formic acid, to preserve the honey. If the 
bees are very much disturbed while at their work, 
they inject an unusual amount of this formic acid 
into their product, and so the honey becomes 
*rank.’’ A person who eats ‘“rank’’ honey will be 
taken sick, and likely break out with a rash similar 
to nettlerash, formic acid being the poison in both 
instances. These facts have ull been determined 
by scientific investigations. 

We have great respect for Dr. Kellogg; but, 
like other great men, he has made some bad 
blunders. And, by the way, “big doctors,” it 
seems to me, are too apt to make positive asser- 
tions in regard to things a little outside of their 
field, that are only mere conjecture. His ex- 
pression, ** Bees are not very nice in their hab- 
its,” may be true in a narrow sense; but the 
statement is mostly misleading as it stands, as 
any one conversant with honey-bees knows. 
Again, he says, “If the pollen happens to be 
poisonous, the honey is poisoned.” This re- 
minds us of the fearful blunder made by the 
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health commissioners of New York city last 
season in condemning grapes. They did see a 
little poison on the stems of the grapes, very 
likely; but in order to do any harm, a man 
would need to eat a ton of grapes at a meal, 
stems and all; and even then it is doubtful 
whether the quantity of poison he received 
would prove fatal. The honey at Trebizond, 
Turkey. is “‘always poisonous,” is it? Perhaps 
we can find out something more about that. If 
there is anybody who reads GLEANINGS who 
has ever been near that locality, 1 would 
kindly ask him to give the address of some 
proper person, and have the matter investigat- 
ed. Such a newspaper statement would be 
damaging to the “real-estate prospects” of 
that locality. We -would respectfully call the 
attention of the Sublime Porte of Turkey to the 
above slanderous statements in regard to his 
dominion. Another thing, does the honey-bve 
always put formic acid in the honey? Prof. 
Cook, will you please stand up and tell us about 
these things that come within your domain? 
Some writer in some of the journals, if I am 
correct, once suggested that the operation of 
extracting honey stirs the bees up to such an 
extent that they inject bee-sting poison into 
the honey, and this is why extracted honey is 
more likely to make people sick than comb 
honey. The writer was probably working for 
comb honey, and felt anxious that the great 
public should give comb honey the preference— 
i.e.. pay a bigger price for it. Then, again, 
“The person who eats rank honey will be tak- 
en sick.”” This is another of the positive asser- 
tions; and yet we have readers of GLEANINGS 
who eat raw honey about as friend Terry and I 
eat strawberries, and it does not make them 
sick “worth a cent.”” The rest of the sentence 
would indicate that, whenever any of you 
break out with a rash, all you have to do is to 
think back when you last ate some honey. Dr. 
Kellogg, you are a whole team when you go for 
tobacco, cigarettes, Dr. Wilford Hall, ete., but 
when you are writing about honey, please recog- 
nize that it is not a terrible curse to humanity 
that needs stamping out by such vigorous state- 
ments. | A.L. R. 
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RAMBLE NO. 56. 





IN SAN FRANCISCO. 





After a few hours’ ride from Napa City we 
arrive at Vallejo (Valleo) on the San Pablo Bay. 
A little to the east is Benicia, where a United 
States arsenal and soldiers’ barracks are locat- 
ed, and where, also, will be found one of those 
immense ferryboats that will take a whole 
train of cars. Just across the bay we come to 
Port Costa, where we find immense warehouses 
stored with wheat. ready for shipment. San 
Pablo Bay is but a continuation of the bay of 
San Francisco, and we now follow the shores of 
the bays for 20 miles, and soon arrive in the 
city of Oakland. Although Oakland is noted 
as being called the Brooklyn of San Francisco, 
it is a thoroughgoing business place, and has 
the motley and lively makeup seen in all 
western towns. It was here I saw, the first 
time after many months, faces that were famil- 
iar for many years in my native town. A young 
doctor had located here only a few months pre- 
viously, and, among other household goods, 
had brought along his father-in-law and moth- 
er-in-law. and we all had a sort of jubilee. 
After answering innumerable questions about 
home affairs we quieted down for the night. 
The next day I was off for San Francisco. 

It is about five miles across the bay, and the 
railroad piers run out some distance into the 
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bay. The immense ferryboats are loaded every 
morning and evening with from one to two 
thousand people going from their homes in one 
to their business in the other, Oakland being a 
more desirable place of residence than San 
Francisco. 

At the ferryway I met an old-time friend who 
had followed the high seas for many years in 
the United States navy, and had finally got 
settled down to punching ferry-tickets. pre- 
sented my ticket, but held on to prevent the 
punching. He looked at me with an angry 
frown, and was about to utter hot words of 
rebuke. Said I, * George,do you know me?” 
and, though 26 years had elapsed since we had 
met, he knew me,and so arranged his ticket 
business that he spent a day showing me San 
Francisco. 

The narrow point of land upon which San 
Francisco is located. as shown upon the map, is 
fully ten miles in width: and if Rome was built 
upon seven hills, this city is built upon seven 
times seven. The surface is very uneven, and 
in some portions back of the city it rises to the 
dignity of mountains. The chief means of lo- 
comotion is by cable railroad, and it seems that 
any other railroad would be a failure here on 
account of the very steep gradients to overcome. 

San Francisco has probably the most hetero- 
genous population of any city on this continent. 
It hasits Italian. Portuguese, Chinese, and other 
quarters of distinctive nationalities. The most 
noticeable is the Chinese, for they bring and 
retain all of their national characteristics and 
dress. The senior editor of GLEANINGS remark- 
ed about seeing his first Chinese woman in 
Portland, and noticed her head, but did not 
seem to notice her feet. The Chinese women 
that come to this country are not of the class 
that have those very small feet. but they wear 
the regular Chinese shoe, and it is a mystery 
how they stand on them. Nearly all Chinese 
wear the wooden-soled shoe; but the woman’s 
shoe differs in being more rounding on the bot- 
tom. As they waddle along, the sole of the 
shoe looks like a rocker, and you expect to see 
the wearer pitch one way or the other. I sup- 
pose the shoe was invented by Confucius, and 
the people have had a long time in which to 
learn its peculiarities. 

The prettiest sight, and one that always 
draws attention, is the littke Chinaman of four 
or five summers. He is usually decked out in 
bright green and yellow, or other hues, with 
decorated shoes. and is evidently proud of his 
fantastic appearance. 

The fogs roll up over San Francisco nearly 
every morning, but they do not get across the 
bay to Oakland. The nights are cool, and a 
great portion of the year it is desirable to live 
on the sunny side of the house. There are, 
consequently, but few shade-trees on the streets 
of this city. The visitor will scarcely fail to 
notice the healthy and robust appearance of 
the women of this city, and even their faces 
of good rosy color and beauty. 

A point of never-failing interest is to visit the 
Cliff House and the Seal Rocks. We run out 
by rail past the historical Golden Gate. and the 
grand Pacific Ocean is before us. We had 
viewed the old Atlantic from many points, and 
it was with a feeling of satisfaction that we 
were permitted to look out from this far side of 
the continent upon the Pacific. and see the 
breakers roll in upon the sandy beach. 

The Seal Rocks are so named from the num- 
ber of seals. or sea-lions, that congregate there. 
They bellow and quarrel as the waves dash 
over them, and one very large one, named Gen. 
Butler, seems to rule the roost. Sutro Heights 
and Sutro Park are open to the public. and it 
is truly a beautiful place. The Golden Gate 
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Park extends from the city down to the ocean, 
@ distance of five miles. We walked back 
through the park; and, while the far end of it 
near the ocean is yet unimproved, the city end 
is a veritable paradise; and when it is all com- 
— it will be the grandest park in the world. 

ut space will not allow me to dwell further 
upon the many interesting features of this city. 

y friend the next morning went to the punch- 
ing of tickets, and, with a letter of introduc- 
tion, I sought Mr. Weston, the manufacturer of 
fruit boxes and baskets of all sorts and sizes. 
My object in looking up this business was to 
tind, if possible, some wood on this coast that 
would make good sections. Spruce seemed to 
meet the requirements nearer than any other 
wood, and Mr. Weston’s experience with woods 
of all kinds gave value to his advice. For the 
manufacture of baskets the material is shaved 
into splints from %¢ fo 2 inches in width, and of 
varying degrees of thickness. The machine 
for making these splints is very simple. The 
spruce plank to be shaved is clamped to a 
strong bench; a flat plane is operated by a 
strong lever that projects through the floor, to 
which motion is given from machinery below; 
a strong rope connects plane and lever, and, 
with a man to adjust the plane at every sweep 
of the lever, the plank is soon reduced to ma- 
terial for baskets. 

Wishing to test a few shavings for sections, 
the plane was set to an eighth of an inch, and 
several strips were rapidly taken off, and the 
grain was not badly broken. I found, however, 











SAN FRANCISCO MACHINE FOR MAKING BAS- 


KET-SPLINTS. 

the following obstacles to the use of spruce: To 
plane easily or at all, the timber must be green 
or wet, just as it comes from the rafts that have 
been floated here from Oregon. When seasoned 
there is a hard bonelike film which is hard for 
a saw to cut unless frequent filings are resorted 
to. It is also more brittle than basswood when 
dry. and more liable to break at the corners. 
The price of selected timber is $30 to $35 per 
1000, which puts it on the shelf as compared 
with basswood. Other woods have been ree- 
ommended. such as cottonwood, which has only 
asmall strip of white in a tree, and it is diffi- 
cult to select it. Cedar and eucalyptus have 
also been recominended; but their strong odor 
is an objection. Sugar-pine would probably 
make a good section; but even that, when we 
select the best. is nearly the same price as 
spruce. Redwood is a fine wood, but the color, 
if not the price, isan objection. I gave up the 
pursuit, for I believe there is nothing on this 
coast or any other that can compete with bass- 
wood in all qualities for a one-piece section. 
Mr. Weston tried to use these splints for sec- 
tions by bending and lapping one side; but they 
got outof shape, and looked simply ridiculous 
by the side of the straight and trim basswood. 

Several parties have ordered machinery for 
this purpose, but it stands idle and is for sale. 
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Bee-hives and shipping-crates are made by 
several parties here, and this can be done here 
as well as in the East; but still, thousands of 
hives come from east of the Rockies every sea- 
son. The last gentleman I sawin relation to 
the supply business was Mr. Wm. Styan, of San 
Mateo, about 20 miles out from San Francisco. 
San Mateo is a lovely town where many 
wealthy San Franciscans reside in beautiful 
residences surrounded by shaded _ pleasure- 
grounds, and beautified with trees, shrubs, and 
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A NUCALPYTUS APIARY. 


many-hued flowers, nearly all new to the East- 
ern man. Mr. Styan is a sturdy Englishman, 
has been in the United States about nine years, 
and nearly all the time in California. He has 
an apiary of over 30 colonies, and is rearing 
golden Italian queens, and deals in supplies. 
Mr. Styan has much other business; and, his 
son having recently secured other lucrative 
business in the city, he was obliged to suspend 
the publication of the California Bee-keeper 
for the time being, but proposes to start it 
again in the near future. We traveled the 
shady walks of San Mateo a while, during 
which Mr. S. pointed out bees at work on the 
small white blossom of the eucalyptus-tree. I 
was informed by Mr. S. that this honey is much 
sought after on account of its medicinal quali- 
ties. The blossoms are very fragrant. and it is 
a healthful tree to have around. Mr. Styan’s 
apiary has the eucalyptus for a background. 
In San Mateo are several educational institu- 
tions, and. on the whole, it seems to be a desir- 
able place in which to reside. 

Between San Mateo and San Francisco, gar- 
dening is extensively engaged in. The side 
hills are neatly terraced, and water drawn up 
by scores of windmills to irrigate and make 
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IRRIGATING 


TERRACING, AND BY 
productive all the long year round what other- 
wise would be a barren hillside. 7 
After my return to Frisco I felt a strong desire 
to test the merits of ocean travel; and upon the 
steamship Queen. bound for Southern Califor- 
nia, will next be found the RAMBLER. 
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[Yes, friend R., 1 did notice particularly the 
wooden shoe worn by the Chinese women, and 
their peculiar walk ; and Mrs. Root and I both 
admired the Chinese juveniles. Theyare by all 
odds the cutest and prettiest members of the 
Chinese family ; and how in the world these 
Chinamen can stay here in our country without 
their liitle ones, to say nothing of their wives. is 
beyond my comprehension. I saw some little 
fellows carrying in wood, and doing other chores 
about the house, and they seemed to be as deft 
and handy, almost, as the grown-up ones. It 
seems we went over about the same ground, and 
we were especially interested in Sutro Park and 
Sutro Heights. and the seals. You call them 
*sea-lions.’ Well, it seemed to me that some 
of those big fellows were something more than 
large seals.—It seems to me your machine for 
making basket-splints is a rather primitive one. 
Can they not get better tools from some of our 
Eastern manufacturers? Your investigations in 
regard to material for making sections just 
about agree with our own here.—In regard to 
the California Bee-keeper: I do not know that 
it is our business to stir up discord ; but it oc- 
curs to me that Mr. Styan and his son, when they 
found that they had too much else to do to 
keep the Bee-keeper going, should have refund- 
ed the money for which no equivalent had been 
rendered. I mention this because I heard con- 
siderable complaint along this line; andif the 
matter is not fixed up, people are going to be a 
little slow hereafter in subscribing for new bee- 
papers. | A. I. R. 
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THE PORTER BEE-ESCAPE. 





A GOOD TESTIMONIAL FOR IT; BEES’ WINGS NOT 
TORN BY IT. 





In response to your request concerning the 
Porter spring bee-escape tearing bees’ wings, I 
wish to say that bees’ wings are not injured in 
the least in passing through the escape. Al- 
though I have used these escapes ever since 
their invention, and having no oecasion to mis- 
trust any injury to the bees in any way, upon 
reading your editorial I made further investiga- 
tion. Having a few springs, such as are used 
in the Porter escape, I tried cutting or tearin 
bees’ wings with one of these springs, an 
found it almost impossible to mutilate the 
wings, even when holding them between the 
thumb and finger of one hand, and using the 
spring as a knife-blade or punch. So tough and 
flexible are the wings of bees, that they slip 
aside in spite of any effort to hold them in posi- 
tion to tear them. I also caught a bee and 
brought it to a window, and compelled it to 
ass throngh an escape several times, watching 
it closely while doing so; and should you make 
an experiment of this nature, you would doubt- 
less say, *‘ Nonsense!’ I think that no intelli- 
gent bee-keeper would expose his ignorance by 
intimating that bees’ wings are injured by 
passing between the springs of the Porter es- 
eape. Much less would it be likely that an in- 
telligent gathering of bee-keepers would pass a 
verdict of condemnation in matters of this kind 
without thorough investigation; so I think 
there must be some mistake in this matter. 
Furthermore, it does seem that, where so many 
prominent bee-keepers, such as Prof. A. J. 
Cook, J. F. McIntyre. Thomas Pierce, John 8S. 
Reese, J. H. Martin, and many we can not men- 
tion, have given such hearty commendations of 
this useful implement, the matter as mentioned 
in your editorial could not be very serious, or 
some one would have discovered it ere this. 

If all the appliances of the apiary were as 
faultless as the Porter escape, bee- keepers 
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would have but little to complain of in the mat- 
ter of fixtures. S. A. SHUCK. 
Liverpool, Ill., Mar. 10. 


[We have had enough now to prove that the 
rumor of wing-tearing was founded on mistake 
If any thing has been called out it is that the 
Porter is a good thing.] 


ee en 
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THICK VS. THIN FOUNDATION FOR SECTION 
HONEY. 








THE ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL AND EXPERI- 
MENTAL UNION DECLARE IN FAVOR OF THE 
EXTRA THIN FOR SURPLUS. 





The following printed report came through 
the mails; and as it records a valuable experi- 
ment we take pleasure in eopying it: 

The experiment conducted was, ** Testing to what 
extent, if any, the bees thin out the septum, or base 
of comb foundation before storing the honey in the 
comb, and what effect various thicknesses of foun- 
dation have upon the thickness of base finally left by 
the bees.”” The object of this was to see if heavy 
grades of foundation would leave an undue amount 
of wax in the comb, making it unpleasant to the 
consumer, and injuring the sale of comb honey; or 
if it might be drawn out into cell walls by the bees. 
The foundation was supplied free of all charges to 
the ones agreeing to conduct the experiments. 
There were three grades sent out, being 6 feet to 
the pound, 10 feet to the mane and 12 feet to the 
pound, known as medium brood, thin surplus, and 
extra thin surplus. The sections were marked ac- 
cordingly before putting into the hive, and instruc- 
tions given to place all over center of brood-cham- 
ber to give allan alike favorable position or other- 
wise for drawing out and building on the founda- 
tion. Owing to the very sniavsnaie honey season 
generally, some were unable to get the foundation 
drawn out at all. These we hope to secure next 
season. In testing for sections which had the thin- 
nest base, the three samples were taken without 
looking at the number of feet per pound marked on 
wood, and by looking through base of section and 
taking a piece of each comb in mouth, the order of 
thickness was found, and in almost every instance 
the order was the same as when the foundation was 
ylaced in the sections. In no case was the least 
difficulty experienced in discovering that the foun- 
dation 6 feet to the pound was the heavier—the base 
and also the wall was heavy; and the feeling, when 
eaten with honey in the mouth, decidedly unpleas- 
ant. In No.& experiment a heavy honey-flow was 
secured artificially, by putting a feeder on top of 
the hive, holding about 15 pounds, and the bees 
built the comb out very quickly. In this lot, when 
the honey was extracted and the wax was cold, the 
cell wall built on by the bees was broken away, and 
underneath the foundation was found in almost if 
not exactly the same condition as when putin the 
sections. The general results tend to show that 
comb foundation in sections is not thinned by bees 
as is generally supposed. Twenty-four applied for 
material, out of which the following number re- 
ported, as follows: 








ORDER OF 
HONEY- THICKNESS. 
BY WHOM CONDUCTED. POSTOFFICE. FLOW. |-— cians 
6 ft. 10 ft.| 12 ft. 
— - _ — —_ - -_ as | 

1 Dr. Geo. Duncan*. Embro, Ont. Light. 1 > - 

2 EL. Goold & Co.. Brantford. Medium. 1 2 8 

3 Geo. FE. Adams..... Brantford. Medium. 1 2 % 

4 Wm. Mobray...... Sarnia. 1 2 3 

§ Elg’rM. Husband Cairngorn. Medium. 1 2 ; 

6 Miss H. F. Buller. Camp’lford. 1 2 3 

7 Wm. German Beachville. B®, 2 

8 R. F. Holtermannt Brantford. Heavy. 1 2 3 

9 Geo. Barber....... Hartford. Light. 1 2 8 

108. Rightmeyer.... Wooler. 1 2 $ 
11 W. Haight.. Wellington. Medium. 1 2 4 
12 Jas. Shaw.. Kemble. Medium. 1 2 3 





*A scarcely perceptible difference between 2 and 3. 
+A very marked difference. 
EDGAR M. HUSBAND. 
Apiarian Committee, < W. HAIGHT. 
(R. F. HOLTERMANN. 


(If we understand the report correctly, the 
result of the experiment seems to favor ex- 
tra thin foundation; but a number of bee-keep- 
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ers on this side, Dr. Miller, the Dadants, and 
some others whose names we do not now recall, 
have decided that the “ extra thin” is no better, 
nor as good, as what is called “* thin surplus.” 
When the matter came up for discussion, we 
believe the objection to the extra thin was, 
that the bees would, on account of its extreme- 
ly light weight, sometimes gnaw it.] 


dd er 


EMPTY COMBS AND OLD FOUNDATION IN 
SECTIONS. 


SECTIONS OF OLD DRAWN COMBS V8. SECTIONS 
OF FRESH FOUNDATION, ETC. 








As the bee-keeper goes to work to prepare 
his supers for the coming harvest he is often 
met by the problem what to do with the unfin- 
ished sections left over from the previous sea- 
son. As to the value of such sections for using 
again, the widest difference of opinion prevails. 
Some consider them superior to freshly filled 
sections, and fill whole supers with them, while 
others consider them worse than worthless 
except for the purpose of attracting bees into 
the supers; and even for this purpose they do 
not Want more than one or two in a super. 

When the subject was first brought up for 
discussion, several years ago, I received many 
appreciative letters from those who had found, 
as I had, that it was more profitable to melt up 
sections filled with comb than to try to have 
them filled with honey. But there were some 
very practical honey-producers who opposed 
this view, and continued to oppose it in a way 
that was at first very perplexing to me. I had 
found that sections were never first class in ap- 
pearance. and that, while the bees might begin 
work on them first. they would not be finished 
as soon as those started from fresh foundation. 
It has been generally conceded that such see- 
tions never look quite as nice; but the proposi- 
tion that they are less valuable otherwise has 
always been opposed. 

During the past two or three seasons, with 
their poor yields of honey, I think I have found 
the reasons for this difference of opinion. 1 
have found, as others have, that, during a very 
light yield of honey, the two or three ** bait sec- 
tions” of empty comb in each super would 
sometimes be filled with honey, and finished, 
before sections containing foundation had been 
started at all. Of course, under such cireum- 
stances the use of sections containing drawn 
comb would give a larger vield of box honey, 
even though its quality might not be first class. 
But it is to be hoped that honey-flows of so 
light a character as this are not going to be 
frequent enough to make it necessary to take 
this point very much into our calculations. 

When we closely question many of those who 
insist on the great value of drawn combs in see- 
tions we find that they use only starters of 
foundation instead of sheets filling the section 
full. A comb reaching from top to bottom of 
the section offers much greater inducements to 
the bees than a narrow starter at the top, and 
good combs may be more profitable than such 
starters. 

But the principal reason why many do not 
see this question in its proper light is, that they 
do not compare the sections of drawn comb 
with those filled with fresh foundation. I have 
known for years that freshly made foundation is 
better than that which has been exposed to the 
air for some time, but I never saw the differ- 
ence so strikingly shown as in an experiment 
last summer. On account of lack of help, 
many supers were just as they had been left 
the preceding summer, the sections containing 
full sheets of foundation untouched by the bees. 
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Wishing to try a new make of sections, two or 
three rows of the old sections were removed 
from each of a number of supers, and replaced 
with the new ones containing fresh foundation. 
Only a moderate amount of honey was being 
gathered, and but few colonies were making 
any progress in the supers, so that I was sur- 
prised, a couple of weeks later, to find most of 
those new sections built out and finished, while 
in some cases the old foundation, right along- 
side in the same supers, had not been touched. 
If, in testing this matter, full sheets of fresh 
foundation were always compared with drawn 
combs, I think the unprofitableness of the lat- 
ter would seldom be questioned. But there is a 
serious difficulty in the way here. It is not 
always possible for the bee-keeper, especially 
if he counts his colonies by the hundred, to use 
only fresh foundation. He must prepare many 
of his supers in advance of the honey-harvest, 
and is always liable to have some of them left 
over unused. If he does not do this he must be 
able to count on an abundance of reliable help 
during the honey season, or he is liable to 
serious loss. On the contrary, I am convinced 
that he may lose heavily by using old hard 
foundation. Between the two horns of the 
dilemma I hardly know which to choose. 
What I have decided on for the present is this: 
All drawn-out combs, except enough of the best 
to put two or three in each super, used at the 
beginning of the season, shall be cut out and 
melted: all sheets of foundation that have be- 
come bleached or propolized shall be remelted, 
and at least one-third of the sections in each 
super shall be filled with fresh foundation. By 
“fresh foundation” I mean that which has 
been exposed to the air as little as possible, and 
has not been put into the sections more than 
two or three weeks in advance of the time it is 
needed on the hives. Possibly it might not de- 
teriorate very much by being in the sections a 
couple of months; but that which has been 
kept over from one season to another, exposed 
to the air, is certainly very far inferior to fresh 
foundation. This is especially the ease when it 


has been on the hives some time and has been 
varnished over with propolis by the bees. 
I consider that foundation best which has 


come most recently from the dipping-tank and 

rolling-mill; but that which has been papered 

and tightly boxed, so that it is not exposed to 

the air, will keep a long time with but little 

meee J. A. GREEN. 
Jayton, Ill., March 4. 


—————. 


PREVENTING INCREASE WHEN THE FIRST 
SWARM ISSUES. 





= 





J. F. MINTYRE EXPLAINS MORE FULLY THE SE- 
CRET OF THE DADANT NON-SWARMING 
PLAN. 





In Chas. Dadant & Son’s article on prevent- 
ing increase, page 541, 1891, they revealed a 
secret not found in the books: at least, I have 
just looked through ten bee-books, Dadant’s 
included, and did not find it in any of them. 
They all agree that, as a rule, the first swarm 
issues when the first queen-cells are sealed, un- 
less prevented by foul weather. Now. every 
bee-keeper should know that there are several 
other conditions which will make a colony 
postpone swarming until the second crisis, that 
is, When the first cells are ready to hatch, and 
one of the most powerful is a large hive con- 
taining plenty of empty combs. If I understand 
Dadant’s system they put a super full of empty 
combs on their extra large brood-chambers td 
fore the bees commence to build queen-cells, or 
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get the swarming fever; this prevents most of 
the colonies from getting the fever, and the few 
that start queen-cells do not swarm until the 
first cells are ready to hatch. In that article 
they say,“ If we return the swarm 48 hours 
after swarming, the queen-cells have been de- 
stroyed by the young queen, and the bees get rid 
of her or the old one when the swarm is return- 
ed.” This shows that they mean the first 
swarm, and that their bees do not, as a rule, 
swarm until the first young queens are ready to 
hatch. They probably would not have any 
swarms if it were not for this crisis: the bees 
seem reluctant to kill the young queens. for, as 
a rule, the old queen is feeble, or they would 
not have started the cells. so they yield to the 
impulse and swarm. If the weather happens to 
be unfavorable at this time, one of the young 
queens will often hatch. and kill the old queen, 
when the swarm will issue with avirgin. I had 
109 first swarms this season, and out of that 
number 49 killed the old queen and swarmed 
with a virgin: 40 swarmed with the old queen 
when the first cells were ready to hatch. and 20 
according to rule, near the time that the young 
queens are sealed over. 

I am afraid that bee-keepers having small 
hives will be seriously disappointed in trying 
Mr. Dadant’s plan of preventing increase, be- 
cause, aS a rule, bees in small hives doswarm on 
the sealing of the first queen-cells. I feel very 
sure that the success of the plan depends on 
having a large hive filled with empty combs. 
or, rather, the super filled with empty combs. 
You may put it down in the books, thata colony 
having a large amount of empty comb in their 
hive will not, as a rule, swarm until the first 
queen-cells are ready to hatch ; and that such 
colonies. when they do swarm. are very easily 
discouraged from swarmingagain. The exigen- 
cy of the case forces them out against their bet- 
ter judgment: and when this exigency is re- 
moved by one queen hatching and killing the 
others, the bees are contented to remain. 

Fillmore, Cal.. Feb. 24. J. FE. MCINTYRE. 


{Friend M., l entirely agree with you in the 
position you take: and since vou mention it, 
I fee] pretty sure that a large hive like the one 
used by the Dadants would have very much to 
do in keeping down the swarming fever: but I 
am afraid, my good friend, when vou looked 
over those ten bee- books you did not look very 
carefully—that is. if the secret you speak of is 
the matter of giving a larger amount of room 
and empty combs. In the A B C. under the 
head of * Prevention of Swarming by the Use 
of the Extractor.” you will find particular em- 
phasis placed on this point. See also Dadant’s 
book. paragraphs 461 and 459. lam glad, how- 
ever, that you have called attention to it, for 
perhaps it has nowhere been stated with suffi- 
cient clearness. Putting ona whole super filled 
with empty combs, just before the bees get the 
swarming fever, will surely do very much to 
hinder swarming. For many years I have 
watched and experimented. with a view of get- 
ting at the real cause of swarming: and when 
they really get the fever, it is oftentimes a 
pretty hard matter to stop them. I remember 
of once seeing some motions among the bees in 
a hive I had just opened, that seemed to indi- 
cate they were getting ready to swarm. 
hastily lifted the combs, and stood them up 
against the grapevine trellises, so as to scatter 
them several feet apart. If I am correct. I had 
got them so placed that no two combs were 
together, and yet these bees started the swarm- 
ing-note, and commenced rising from one comb 
and then another; and finally all that could fly 
left their combs and united in the air. So I 
concluded that, when bees had once made their 
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arrangements, and got the real swarming fever, 
it was not an easy matter to hold eee i 


OOOO 
ECLIPSE FOUNDATION-ROLLER. 
HOW J. M. HAMBAUGH FASTENS HIS FOUNDA- 


TION TO THE TOP-BAR, AND IMBEDS 
THE WIRE. 








Well, well! It does really seem strange to 
me that so simple a little device as the * Eclipse 
foundation-roller’”’? should have remained so 
long in obscurity. and its merits so little known 
in the bee-world. It is certainly very simple, 
and yet it is perfection in the direction for 
which it was designed. Necessity is said to be 
the mother of invention, and it was after being 
thoroughly disgusted with all the methods 
known to us for putting foundation securely 
and rapidly in frames that led to the discovery 
of the roller: and now I am bound. in justice to 
a former friend and partner, by the name of 
Stone, to give him credit for the first invention 
of this practical little device. The original is 
still in my possession, a picture of which I here- 
with submit. 








——— ma 
FIG. 1.—STONE’S ORIGINAL KOLLER FASTENER. 


Mr. Stone left the State and embarked in 
other pursuits shortly after this: and while the 
roller of our present device is practically the 
same as that of the original, | have materially 
changed the shape of the handle and the mode 
of adjusting the roller to the proper depth on 
the brood-frame. We found the roller a grand 
improvement. and with a little practice we 
could put the foundation starters in very rapidly. 

It was about this time in our experience that 
we became somewhat familiar with the meth- 
ods of the Dadants: and having adverse experi- 
ence with the use of starters in brood-frames 
we began to pave our way for the use of full 
sheets of foundation in brood-frames: and this, 
of course, called for wired frames. We accept- 
ed them as authority upon the subject of wir- 
ing, and commenced wiring in accordance with 
their method, and as illustrated in GLEANINGS 
for Jan. 15. The roller, as illustrated on the 
same page, 50, I presume was devised for bevel- 
edged top-bars, which must be differently con- 
structed from the ones we use in our work. We 
cut all our top-bars 7¢ inch square, as will be 
seen by our illustration. 








FIG. 2.—HAMBAUGH'S IMBEDDER AND ROLLER 
FASTENER. 

We soon discovered that the roller of itself 
was of but little value to us in putting in full 
sheets of foundation without some device to 
imbed the wire into the septum of the founda- 
tion. Here. again, necessity became the mother 
of invention: and while friend Dadant has re- 
fused to recognize our device as of any practi- 
eal utility, | want to brand him as a French- 
man. I have never used any thing else. neither 
have I had cause to wish for any thing better 
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in my entire experience in bee-keeping, and I 
have thousands of combs in use to-day in 
which the wire was imbedded with our device, 
and I defy him to find a flaw in their construe- 





FIG. 3.—HAMBAUGH’S WIRE-IMBEDDER. 


tion. It is simply a small one-inch wire nail 
set in a handle at an angle, as in ent No. 3. 
The head is tiled off, and a groove set in the 
point running lengthwise with the handle. It 
is operated by setting the groove in the pointed 
instrument over the wire furthest from = the 
operator, as in cut No. 4. and. with a slight 
pressure, pull toward you, and thus press the 
wire into the foundation the depth required. 
Our friend Mr. Dadant, I believe, claims that it 
tears the cells of the foundation too much. I 
certainly think he has not given it a practical 
test. I know that, while the grooved wire may 
make a slightly wider track than the spur- 
wheel or Carlin tool. it matters but little to the 
bees, as it is soon drawn over, and the wire is 
buried as perfectly and securely with the work 
of the wire-imbedder as that of either of the 
more expensive tools. Later years we have 
attached the wire-imbedder to the corner of the 
foundation-roller (see cut No.2). which is an 
improvement over the old method, inasmuch as 
itsaves so much extra handling of tools while 
doing the work of putting in foundation, ete. 
The only advantage that we can see in the 
spur wheel is, that the wire may adhere a little 
firmer to the foundation while the frames are 
being handled; but we have had no trouble 
from that source with our method, except when 
we have transported combs in wagons to out- 
apiaries: and where this is required we now 
take our tools and foundation along and put 
the foundation in after arriving at the yard. 
As regards our mode of wiring frames, I believe 
it to be the most economical: and where care 
is taken to wire the frames properly. and the 
wire is drawn sufficiently tense to sing, there 
can be no better method adopted. 
HOW TO MAKE THE PLATFORM. 


Our method of using the roller and wire- 
imbedder is as follows: Should you be using the 





FIG. 4.—IMBEDDING THE WIRES. 


standard Langstroth frame, dress up an inch 
pine board, 22 in. long by 12 in. wide. Nail 
cross- pieces 12 in. long by 2 inches wide and 1 
inch thick across each end. as seen in engraving 
No.5. This is for the purpose of preventing 
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the board from curling. Now dress down a 
piece of sheeting, the dimensions of half the 
thickness of the frame. Should your frames be 
% in. thick this piece should be ,; of an inch, 
and cut so that, when your brood-frame is laid 
upon the platform. the piece should fit inside of 
the frame, but not too tight. Give % of an 
inch play all around. Now place your frame in 
the center of the platform, and put the ,; piece 
inside of the frame, and nail it to the platform 
with inch wire nails, or 3 penny fine. 





FIG. 5.—IMBEDDING-BOARD. 


Now raise the frame from the bottom side, 
leaving the top-bar down, asin cut No.6. Now 
tack a strip at each end, as can also be seen in 
the cut, to hold the frame from sliding, and you 
are ready for business. See cut No. 5. 

HOW TO PUT THE FOUNDATION IN THE FRAMES. 

Place a brood-frame on the platform, top-bar 
down. See cut No.6. Now place your sheet of 


foundation on the platform, and slide the edge 
a little past the center of the lower side of the 
With your thumb. press the wax into 


top-bar 











FIG, 6.—IMBEDDING§FOU NDATION TO TOP-BAR, 


the wood at the center and ends; now bring 
light strokes back and forth, increasing the 
pressure as the wax adheres to the wood, until 
you know it to be sufficiently stayed. Now 
bring your frame down over the shone dbtine 
js-inch raise, as in cut No. 4,and place the 
groove of the wire-imbedder on the wire at the 
opposite end of the frame (see cut), and. with 
proper pressure, pull to you, and you can soon 
give the wire proper depth in the foundation. 
Of course, practice makes perfect; but, my 
word for it, you can soon do your work neatly 
and rapidly; in fact, it is real fun, when you 
once get up to the business. The roller-mill 
needs dipping in water occasionally. 
Spring, Il. J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


{While we may be under lasting obligation to 
your partner, Mr. Stone, we are under equal 
obligation to you for improving and making 
publie so good and useful a device. Yours, as 
you say, is adapted for fastening foundation to 
the top-bars, the under side of which is flat, 
while ours is made for the molded comb-guide 
frames. And now about that wire-imbedder. 
At first we were inclined to agree with our 
mutual friend the Frenchman; however, be- 
fore passing an opinion we decided to make 
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such a tool and try it. Upon trying it we were 
greatly disappointed—not because it didn’t 
work, but because it worked so well. It will 
imbed the wires very rapidly; and one pleasant 
feature of itis, that the grooved nail does not 
run off from the wire as some of the spur- 
wheels do occasionally. It has, however, one 
objection; and, as your friend Mr. Dadant 
states, it tears the cells of the foundation a lit- 
tle too much. But all of this. we presume, will 
be readily fixed by the bees when honey is com- 
ing in ata good rate. But sometimes the bees 
are disposed to gnaw around the wires. and the 
grooving or creasing of the nail might make 
them more disposed to gnaw. We therefore be- 
lieve that the spur-wheel, such as is recom- 
mended by the Dadants, will generally be pref- 
erable because the wires are imbedded so nicely 
that it is almost impossible to detect the track 
of the wheel; and while your implement has the 
element of cheapness and simplicity to their full- 
est extent. the spur-wheels cost but little more, 

and, we believe, would give more satisfactory 
results. } 

or 


PHILO’S AUTOMATIC SECTION FORMER AND 
GLUER COMBINED. 





A NEW MACHINE BY E. W. PHILO, 

For quite a number of years past. perhaps ten 
or more, | have felt the need of a machine for 
doing more rapid work in putting together and 
gluing sections, during which time I have made 
several devices for accomplishing this work. 
but have never been fully satisfied with any of 
them until I had completed and thoroughly 
tested the one we place before you in the accom- 
panying cut. 

Although I have 
made two other 
machines in the 
past year that 
would do the same 
work, they were 
much too expen- 
sive to come into 
general use with 
the average bee- 
keeper. My aim 
for the past year 
has been for a ma- 
chine that would 
do the whole work 
without any hand 
work. except fill- 
ing the machine 
up with section 
strips and turning 
the crank. Every 
man. woman, and 
child knows how 
to turn a crank. 
and that is al] FOLDING AND GLUING SECTIONS 
that is required to BY THE WHOLESALE. 
operate the machine: and when that is done, 
out comes the section, all glued, folded, and 
pressed together — one every two seconds, or 
thirty every minute, by turning the crank mod- 
erately. To give you an idea of the — of 
power required, my boy Ernest R., four years 
old, can operate the machine nicely. When 
the crank is raised to the highest point. the 
slanting board at the back of the machine is 
pushed in. and there are two little horizontal 
sticks fastened to the end of the board that 
pushes the bottom one of the section strips out 
over the block to be folded. The folding block 
then comes down folding the first joint. as you 
will see in the cut. The upper part of the little 
claws comes down on top of the section, caus- 
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ing the lower ends to turn in, bringing the ends 
of the sections together. The whole block and 
all, which is held up by a spring, goes down 
until the section is forced together in the V 
groove at the bottom. The two little blocks in 
the V groove are to make the ends of the sec- 
tions come right, so they will go together easily; 
and while the section is being pressed together 
the gluergomes up out of the glue and puts some 
glue right in the V groove, and on the end of the 
section where it is dovetailed. E. W. PuiLo. 
Half Moon, N. Y.. Feb. 29. 


[We have not seen the machine yet, and con- 
sequently are unable to judge personally of its 
workings. Mr. Philo is quite a genius in * mak- 
ing things,” and we have no doubt it will do all 
he says it will. We should like to have re- 
ports from those who have tried it.} 


eR fn 
“ STRAWS’ FROM CALIFORNIA. 





COMMENTS ON STRAWS AND OTHER THINGS IN 
GLEANINGS. 





Say. doctor, don’t you think the big New 
York bee-men alluded to in Stray Straws of 
Keb. 1 are very practical. sensible fellows in not 
reporting their crops? The fact that they are 
the big bee-men of New York strongly tends to 
prove they are likely to have good reasons for 
so acting. Apply your suggestion as to giving 
legal control of their territory to other busi- 
nesses, and see where it leads. Can you give 
any good reasons applicable in case of the bee- 
men Which may not be just as equitably used 
by others who may wish to keep away compe- 
tition? 

Conflicting Tg ag Ms were straw in same 
bundle says. “* A. I. Root better come home and 
see to those one > and then one of “those 
boys ’ is advised in the next lot of Straws to 
‘keep A. I. down in Florida and Cuba till set- 
tled warm weather.’ Second thoughts are 
often best. doctor. 

So the Hon. R. L. Taylor has no regular med- 
ical education. Forewarned is forearmed; but 
if the health of the weather is not what it 
should be it will probably not wish to be tinker- 
ed up by a miller, so will save the dollar. 

And now you are “beginning to get mad.” 
Don't do it. doctor, but try a quart of that 
drink mentioned on page & which J. A. Green 
does not seem to understand. Let J. A. make 
it. then he won't ask what the veast is for. 
It’s splendid for acting on the brain. 

T. V. Jessup deserves sympathy in his ef- 
forts to obtain subseribers to GLEANINGS. Who- 
ever Uncle A. I. may be, he is awfully behind 
times if he does not subscribe. Let us hope this 
may reach his eve; and next time he is asked 
to subscribe, let him hand over his dollar like a 
man. 

Mr. Rambler. the picture of your meeting 
with the socialists in Chicago is highly inter- 
esting. How did you manage to get into Riv- 
erside? They are very particular about pre- 
venting the entrance of insect pests there, and 
have officers appointed to destroy all such. 
You'd better see them. And, Mr. R., what lazy 
men they are in Indiana to let the women do 
the hard work of pitching the hay on the wag- 
on, While the men ride and gently arrange it! 

Miss Wilson deserves thanks for her explicit 
instructions for making candy. When she starts 
in to explain a matter, she manages to convey a 
clear idea of what she has in her own mind. 
Many folks can not do so (that includes me). 

What a blessing that that spring Mr. Root 
depended on to get his toes clean was able to 
maintain its reputation for detergent qualities! 
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But there is a limit, even to the powers of our 
California springs, so don’t try them too far, 
Mr. Root, please. 

_ Say, Mr. Editor, if | keep on kicking around 
in the opiary in this manner, disturbing the 
hives, I'll be getting pretty badly stung, and 
serve me right—durned fool. 

These sundries belong to what Mr. Doolittle 
terms “the fun” part our ‘ profession,” and 
I’m going to see what becomes of them before 
committing any more to the tender care of an 
editor. I don’t take much stock in editors: 
they don’t treat me well, generally; but as you, 
Mr. Editor, are young in the business (having 
been at it only five years, and not a few weeks 
only, as Mr. Hilton seemed to imagine), you 
have probably not become callous and hard- 
hearted, and so 1 may perhaps obtain more 
gentle treatment at your hands; but if you kill 
me, do it quickly. Now I'llstop. But whata 
lot of paper it takes when one is allowed to use 
only one side! butit’s your loss. I could have 
written twice as much if I used both sides. 

{No name was signed to the above ; and. asa 
rule, we reject all communications without a 
signature; but we shall have to break our rule 
this time, because—well, because the subject- 
matter is quite “available.” Come again, Mr. 
What's yer Name, but only let us know who 
you are. | 

rr re 


THAT COWAN EXTRACTOR. 


BASKETS WHILE IN MO- 
THE CRANK. 





HOW TO REVERSE THE 


TION WITHOUT REVERSING 





Just why I should be very much interested in 
extractors [ hardly know, seeing I use one so 
little; but any thing newin that line always 
excites my interest: and when Ernest told me 
about the Cowan extractor on my last visit 
there, it was not long before I was amusing 
myself trying its capabilities. And then I 
made what Ernest is pleased to call my “ dis- 
covery,” that the comb- baskets could be revers- 
ed without entirely stopping the motion. 


TU a ara ATONEMENT TT TITLE RNR 
5 om 











INSIDE OF THE COWAN EXTRACTOR. 


The trick is a very simple one. While the 
right hand is in use turning the crank, with 
the left give a push against one of the baskets 
to carry it beyond the center, when centrifugal 
force will take it the rest of the way, and then 
treat the other basket the same way. You 
must “slow up” to do this. for the left: hand is 
not quick enough to doit under full motion. 
Still, with a little practice I found that I could 
make the proper push with the left hand with- 
out slowing up so very much. A piece of plank 
was in each basket, making it work about the 
same as with a pair of heavy combs. I was really 
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surprised at the ease with which the baskets 
could be reversed. 

I am not very well posted in all kinds of ex- 
tractors; but from what little I have tried au- 
tomatic extractors, I should prefer the Cowan. 
I know that the thought is likely to be, that an 
automatic machine works itself, and conse- 
quently requires just so much less labor. But 
if two machines that do the same kind of work 
are compared, I think we shall prefer the one 
that, on the whole, works best with the least 
labor. In any automatic extractor that I have 
tried, the automatic part is hardly automatic 
in the strict sense of the word, for it requires 
care and some skill on the part of the operator 
to accomplish the reversing. True, it is done 
with the hand that turns the crank; neverthe- 
less, it is a fact, I think, that, in the hands of 
an inexperienced person, the simple act of re- 
versing the motion does not of necessity reverse 
the baskets. I think it requires less skill to run 
the Cowan, and that one learns to run it in less 
time. Moreover, it requires less time to reverse 
the Cowan. The automatic must come to a 
dead stop, and the motion must be reversed. 
The Cowan does not stop—merely “slows up” 
for the left hand to do its part, then resumes its 
former speed. 

I can not say how it may be with others, but 
forme itis much easier to turn acrank that 
moves in the direction of the hands of a clock 
than to run it in the opposite, or what might be 
called backward, direction. In running the 
automatic, when the baskets are reversed the 
motion is reversed, and of necessity you half 
the time turn the crank backward. With the 
Cowan, no change of motion is made: and, no 
matter how many times you reverse the baskets, 
you continue to turn the crank all the time 
forward, unless you prefer to turn it all the 
time backward. 

Possibly, if I were more familiar with the 
matter my views might undergo some change; 
but it seems to me that the main principles 
which I have mentioned would remain much 
the same. Butit must be remembered that the 
Cowan runs eniy two combs at a time. To 
make a four-comb Cowan. I think the ean 
would have to be very much larger than that of 
a four-comb automatic. 

CONTRACTION IN HARVEST. 

A correspondent from far-off * bonnie Scot- 
land’? wants me to say whether I have come to 
any settled conviction concerning matters men- 
tioned on page 66. in "A Year Among the Bees.” 
Iecan hardly say that I have come to any set- 
tled belief as yet; but I became so little satis- 
fied with any vacant space under the super, 
that. for some time, I have left eight frames in 
the hive the vear through. Aside from any 
thing else. there is one very serious objection to 
having any thing like a vacant space under any 
part of the super. The bees positively refuse to 
do as good work above any thing except brood- 
combs. I have tried it having all closed up 
carefully under the part that contained no 
brood-combs, and I have tried it with an open 
space under; but for some reason the sections 
directly over the brood-combs are worked the 
best: and I should want a good deal of advan- 
tage in some other direction to balance this. 

Moreover, I don’t feel so sure as I did, that, 
in the long run, there is any gain in limiting 
the laying room of the queen. I know what 
some will reply. and I can reel you off a very 
pretty theory about not having a lot of idle con- 
sumers reared which will have nothing to do, 
but I haven't been able to see that the bees 
gave as much respect to the theory as they 
should, and it’s a good deal less trouble to keep 
the same number of frames in the hive the 
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year round. If you take away part of the 
rames at time of honey harvest, they must be 
taken care of till later, and then they must be 
got back again, and it isn’t certain that the 
brood -nest will be in as good shape for winter 
when combs are putin late as when they have 
been left there throughout the season. 

In the ease of those ne allow natural 
swarming, the case may be different. I can 
not speak from actual experience. It certainly 
looks as though for a time after being hived, a 
new swarm with limited brood room should do 
excellent work in the super. I think this is 
claimed by those who ought to know. But it is 
possible that some of the after-results are not 
just such as would be most ardently desired. 

I am also asked to tell the size of my frames. 
The most of them are 18x9, outside mei asure. I 
wish that they were % shorter and 1} deeper— 
not thatI think any noticeable difference in the 
working of the bees would result, but 17x91 
is a standard size in this country. I am gradu- 
ally working into the standard size with Dove- 
tailed hives. If I were in Scotland I should 
likely use the standard British size, 14x8!<. 

If I should give the address of my correspon- 
dent. lam afraid there would be an exodus of 
bee-keepers from this country to settle about 
him. Just listen to this benighted hea—I mean 
Scotchman. He says, ‘‘Il ama Scotch farmer. 
and work 50 colonies of bees during spare mo- 
ments from farm work. I never saw an apiary 
but my own. and never had personal instruction. 
What I know about bees is from reading. . 
Aslam situated among the bonnie Restor. 
clad mountains. my main crop is heather honey, 
for which I get from 1s. to 1s. 6d. (25 to 37 cents) 
per pound section. . . Ihave never yet 
been able to supply all orders. and am therefore 
sold out as soon as removed from the hive.” 
Just think of 25 cents a pound. with an unlimit- 
ed market! Wouldn't I just like to pounce 
down on that Scotchman some day, in his 
mountain fastness! C. MILLER. 

Marengo, IIl., Mar. 21 


[We reproduce the ent which appeared some 
two months ago, in order that our readers may 
more clearly understand the operation that Dr. 
Miller is describing. Perhaps in answer to the 
last paragraph we ought to state that it is not 
practicable to make the Cowan a four-frame 
extractor—at least, with frames as large as the 
Langstroth. We have a two- pocket machine— 
each pocket wide enough to take in two Heddon 
combs. If any one desires a four-frame Lang- 
stroth reversible extractor. he had better pur- 
chase the Stanley. In our opionion this is the 
best automatic reversing extractor for four 
Langtroth combs. For the majority of bee- 
keepers the two-comb reversible Cowan would 
answer every requirement. One has only to try 
it to determine how much more rapidly it can 
be operated than the ordinary two-comb non- 
reversing extractor. } 


— —- ee 


THIN VS. THICK. OLD VS. FRESH FOUNDA- 
TION FOR SECTIONS, ETC. 


EXPERIMENTS THAT ARE TO BE CONDUCTED BY 
THE DEPARTMENT OF APICULTURE, AT THE 
MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


It has seemed best that the experiments here 
should be along the line of practical work in 
the apiary. As bee culture has been my occu- 
pation. and as I have never had the opportunity 
of special scientitic training, practical experi- 
ments seemed to me to open the surest way in 
which I might be of benetit to the bee-keepers. 
Practical work in experimental science, or the 
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ractical proving and testing of scientific truth, 

1as been most valuable, especially when direct- 
ed toward that great subject of recent scientific 
research, agriculture, and its allied branches. 
If the material development of bee culture can 
be assisted by these practical experiments. it 
seems to me that more will be accomplished 
than if purely scientific—or, rather, theoretical 
—lines of work be considered. 

With this in mind I have undertaken to work 
this summer upon a number of experiments of 
considerable practical interest. I have chosen 
to speak first of the one described below, be- 

salise preparation for it should be begun imme- 
diately, and because I desire some help from 
others. This subject is one in which I am 
interested. and about which much more than 
we pow know might be learned. There are 
many subjects in bee culture, our knowledge of 
which is based on suppositions, on single obser- 
vations. or upon dogmatic statements that are 
allowed to be repeated continually in our bee- 
journals. Our bee-keeping literature is so full 
of this that we are nearly all continually falling 
back upon these facts (?) to find a basis for 
argument that often leads to serious error. 
There is nae of this, it strikes me, in our 
knowledge of the use and abuse of comb foun- 
dation. The improvement in the methods of 
mannfacture, and in the gong oe of this prod- 
uct, have kept pace with our knowledge and 
experience. and even gone further. It has been 
supposed that the side walls of comb foundation 
should be high and soft, and the base very thin: 
and the manufacturers have accomplished this. 
Again, when the flat-base foundation was intro- 
duced, being much thinner than any before 
made, it was said that, therefore, it was best to 
use it, as less ** fishbone ” in comb honey result- 
ed. If foundation in sections is worked or 
drawn out by the bees as much as is commonly 
believed. why should there be more fishbone in 
honey when the heavier foundation is used? 
The experiment in Ontario last year with comb 
foundation seemed to point with emphasis 
toward the fact (?) that bees do not thin the 
septum of foundation according to tradition. I 
should like’ to see this experiment continued to 
foundation 14 ft. to the pound, both natural and 
flat base, and under more varied conditions of 
climate and honey-flow. The flowin the ex- 
periment above was in all the cases, with one 
exception. light, and in that case the flow was 
artificial. The experiment that I have in con- 
templation extends the work to flat and natural 
base foundation of both 11 and 14 ft. to the 
pound, combining and alternating so that there 
may be numerous checks upon the correctness 
of the work. The relative worth of these 
weights and kinds of foundation will thus be 
tested, not only to determine the comparative 
extent to which the foundation is manipulated 
by the bees. but to discover which variety gives 
to the finished product the finest appearance 
and best combs for shipping. In a poor season 
we suppose some kinds of foundation are not 
worked as readily as others, but are often 
gnawed away to be rebuilt imperfectly if at all 
during subsequent flows. 

Starters will be compared with full sheets of 
foundation, and by photographs and measure- 
ments the relative appearance of the finished 
combs presented, as well as the weight or quan- 
tity produced in each manner. 

Southern wax is said to possess certain prop- 
erties peculiar to itself, rendering foundation 
made from it more brittle, and thus less liable 
to be drawn out by the bees. The attempt will 


be made to discover whether this difference is 
real. or whether it exists only in report. 

Old foundation is said to dry or harden in 
such a manner as not to be acceptable to the 
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bees. This foundation, both one and two years 
old, will be compared with new and fresh foun- 
dation. The extent of injury done by using 
this old foundation will be estimated by a com- 
parison of the amount and grade of honey pro- 
duced. 

Of course, these experiments will depend 
largely upon the season for the value of their 
results, which in a good season would be very 
different from the results during such a season 
as last year. They each would in their place 
be valuable. It would be very interesting and 
valuable to compare the results to be obtained 
during various seasons and in various localities. 
and with various races and strains of bees. 

With this end in view I have made arrange- 
ments with one of our well-known foundation- 
makers to supply the required foundation toa 
number of bee-keepers in various localities. I 
should like one person in the East, one in the 
lower Ohio River Valier: one, say, in Nebraska, 
and one in Wisconsin or Minnesota, and per- 
haps one in the irrigated region of the West, to 
signify their willingness to help me in this. It 
will not cost a large amount in either time or 
money in any —_— run for comb honey. On 
the other hand, although it will require some 
care it will, I hope, be interesting to the bee- 
keepers undertaking it, to observe personally 
the results of the experiment in one case. I will 
forward full directions and blank forms to ren- 
der the work more exact and simple, with de- 
tailed explanations, to those who are selected 
from the various localities. It will require 
about 25 supers to contain all the foundation 
and combs used in the experiment, so that at 
least 25 colonies are necessary. The experiment 
will probably not affect the amount of honey to 
be obtained from these colonies. 

Prof. Cook has suggested to me, with regard 
to the above, that an exhibit ata fair, of the 
honey obtained in this experiment, would be 
very interesting and instructive to bee-keepers. 
It could be labeled, ** This 25 lbs. of honey was 
produced upon starters of foundation only;” 
“This upon foundation 14 feet to the pound;” 
This in empty combs left from last year,” ete. 
Bee-keepers interested in fair exhibits of honey 
will, of course, take the cue as to the possibili- 
ties in this line. I wish to hear from those in- 
terested as soon as convenient, that arrange- 
ments may be made in ample season. 

Since concluding the above I have received 
GLEANINGS for March 15th, and was much 
pleased at seeing there Mr. Elwood’s article 
upon the spraying of fruit-trees. At the Mich- 
igan bee-keepers’ convention last January I 
offered to have samples of bees analyzed for 
the presence of poison. There should be a 
handful of them, whether mature bees or 
larve. To determine whether the ae came 
to the hive in the pollen orin the honey or in 
both, in cases where the larvie are poisoned, 
samples of the freshly gathered honey and _ pol- 
len should be inclosed. fitis possible to de- 
tect such a small quantity of arsenic as would 
kill a handful of bees, I think it can be done 
here. Having found the poison, the next step is 
to determine how it got there. 

The strength of arsenites as recommended is 
generally one pound to two hundred gallons of 
water. Now,if each drop of these two hundred 
gallons contains dozens of particles of insoluble 
arsenic. who will say that the bee can filter 
them out? We know that pollen grains are 
found in honey and in the food of certain larvee, 
probably in the latter case having entered the 
second stomach mentioned by Mr. Elwood, 
been partly digested or dissolved, then regurgi- 
tated with the larval food. Will not grains of 
arsenic also penetrate here and be fed to the 
larvee ? 
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Now, this arsenic can come from the trees to 
the hive in two ways: It may be taken in b 
the bee sipping the water or nectar diluted wit 
this water containing arsenic, it which case it 
is very easy to see how the larvie may be poi- 
soned: or it may be gathered on the legs of the 
bee with the pollen which it takes from the 
blossom. In order to kill the young larva of 
the codling moth, the poison must lie upon the 
“blow,” or corolla. of the embryo fruit, whence 
it is very liable to be gathered by the bees with 
the — or honey. 

If horticulturists insist upon spraying during 
fruit bloom, and bees are poisoned thereby. o 
course laws should be made protecting the bees. 
I believe that fruit-men are coming to consider 
their own interests in the matter of spraying. 
Few or no entomologists recommend spraying 
during bloom, and fruit-men here in Michigan, 
with whom I have talked. are heartily in accord 
with the desires of bee-men on this point. Spray- 
ing before bloom may be dertrable : but bees 
would not, I think, be injured by such spraying. 
It would be interesting to know what insects 
Prof. Lintner would combat best by spraying 
with arsenites during the bloom of the common 
fruits. With regard to the strength of the mix- 
ture of arsenites most desirable for spraying, 
experiments have been made at various State 
stations; and a gentleman whosits beside me as 
I write, and who has had considerable experi- 
ence along this very line, says he believes there 
is no danger of injuring the germs of the fruit 
when the arsenites are of the commonly advised 
strength, if applied at any time. As Mr. El- 
wood says, there ‘tis here room for experi- 
ment.” J. H. LARRABEE. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


{In the above. Mr. Larrabee shows that he is 
the right man in the right place. In another 
column we publish the experiment made by 
the Ontario Agricultural College and Experi- 
ment Union. On page 239. J. A. Green gives 
some suggestions that bear directly on the line 
of experiments proposed above; and on page 
228, Mr. Elwood suggests some practical fields 
for practical experimentation. | 


One 
HELEN KELLER AND TOMMY STRINGER. 





BY A. I. ROOT. 

On my return home I was informed that the 
sum of $124.65 had been collected from the read- 
ers of GLEANINGS, and forwarded to Tommy 
Stringer. Doubtless these contributors and the 
readers of GLEANINGS in general will be pleased 
to learn something of the work that is being 
done there; and in order to give a fair glimpse 
of these I will make some extracts from the 
16th annual report of the Perkins institution. 
I presume copies of this report can be obtained 
by writing to the Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, at Boston. It is a big paper-bound book 
of 408 pages. Besides Helen and Tommy. there 
is another very promising pupil from Throck- 
morton. Texas. named Willie Elizabeth Robin. 
Down south. Willie is a girl’s name. as you will 
please remember. I have chosen her case, as it 
gives one an insight to the methods of working. 
The first extract I make gives an idea of her 
attainments before she came to the institution: 


Willie (nearly eight years old) was once taken to 
town, where she had a tooth extracted. Six months 
afterward the doctor who pulled it called at the 
house with another physician. The little girl ex- 
amingd the stranger first, by passing her hands 
over the soles of his feet, then smelling of her 
hands; then touching him in various places in like 
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manner. Finally she turned from him to the doc- 
tor whom she had met in town, and, after a similar 
inspection, she opened her mouth and touched with 
her finger the cavity left by the tooth he had ex- 
tracted. 

She seemed to judge the size of persons by the 
length of their feet; but she measured children by 
their height from feet to head, and chose for 
playmates those nearest her in size. She made 
known her wants by signs, and it was necessary to 
give her asign but once. When she came in con- 
tact with something beyond her comprehension she 
would makea greut effort to talk, uttering such 
sounds us bah, ah, bah! and once, about a year after 
her loss of hearing, she spoke the word ma as plain- 
ly as she used to speak it. Such was Willie Robin 
when her mother brought her to the kindergarten, 
Dec. 20, 1890. 

She possesses great physical strength, and a will 
that is equally strong. At first, having no language 
with which to express her feelings, if she were 
urged to do something against her will, she resorted 
to primitive means of expression, and would strike 
and kick and even bite. On a few occasions, when 
in a passion, it has been very difficult to control her. 

The following tells us of her progress just 
eleven days afterward: 

On Dee. 31, Willie’s lessons began. Three words 
were selected,—fan, hat, and ring,—-and, provided 
with the corresponding objects, Miss Thayer seated 
herself beside her little pupil, and began work in 
real ernest. She gave Willie a small fan, allowed 
her to examine it and use it, then made the letters 
f-a-n in the child’s hand. She gave her another fan, 
again spelling the word, and, after showing her 
several, of different styles, and spelling the word 
each time, she took a hat and repeated the lesson 
with that object. After a little while Willie grew 
mischievous, and hid in her apron the hand in 
which her teacher had spelled these words to her. 
In the gymnastic class she did not in the least un- 
derstand the exercises, and was somewhat trouble- 
some; but when, in the afternoon, she received her 
first lesson in kindergarten occupations, she did 
much better. With the help of her teacher she 
wove a mat with splints, and then began to string 
alternately a cube and a ball. This she liked so 
much that she was unwilling to leave it when the 
bell rang for recess. 

The lessons upon these three words were repeated 
day after day, and she was taught to fashion the 
objects with paper and with clay. January 3, her 
teacher gave her a lump of clay, spelled h-a-t in her 
hand, and by signs indieated her wish that Willie 
should make one. She repeated the spelling several 
times, and then left the child to herself, and await- 
ed the result. To her surprise and delight, her little 
pupil produced a hat. Yet she could not be sure 
that it was not by a happy accident that the child 
had hit upon the right object. She wished to test 
her. The day before, Willie had made first a hat 
and then a fan, and Miss Thayer had already seen 
that she was inclined to repeat things in the exact 
order in which they were first learned. To test her 
knowledge of the word, therefore, she again called 
fora hat, and again the little girl modeled a hat. 
Then her teacher spelled f-a-n, and Willie made 
this, also, after a little hesitation. She was asked 
to make it again, but, having made two hats, she 
seemed inclined to make two fans. 

January 7, her teacher’s diary records that she 
spelled the three words. January 9, she was given a 
lesson in the actual use of langwuage. She dressed 
herself for a walk, except her hat, which her 
teacher had put out of her reach, so that she 
might ask for it in finger speech. This she did not 
seem inclined to do, and even sought to avoid it by 
pretending to be sick, by wanting water and other 
things; but her teacher persevered, and at last, 
finding that her pretenses were of no avail, she 
vielded, and tried to spell hat. The next day she was 
observed spelling the word in her own hand. Jan- 
uary 12, she was taught the words bread and water, 
and she was again seen spelling words in her hand. 
In less than two weeks from her first lesson this 
little girl was beginning to talk to herself by the 
manual alphabet, 

The next gives us some idea of the questions 
that naturally eame into her little mind when 
she began to discover that she could make in- 
quiries and get answers. Is it not touching? 

Willie manifests so strong an inclination to talk 
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that her teacher has already taught her to articu- 
late a number of words, such as mamma, man, mill, 
moo, arm, Tom. Her voice is so natural that it is 
difficult to believe that she can not hear. In some 
way she caught the idea that we talk into people's 
ears; so One day she put her mouth close to the ear 
of her teacher, and said mumma! She was delighted 
when she found that Miss Thayer heard what she 
said, and put her own ear close to her teacher's 
mouth, that she might speak intoit. She usked if 
Tom could hear. Her teacher told her that neither 
she nor Tom could hear,—that when she was a little 
baby she was very sick, and that made her deaf and 
blind. Many questions followed. She asked about 
Edith and Nolen, Dora, Katie, and several other 
children who bad been her companions, and was 
told that Helen, Edith, and Tom were blind and 
deaf like herself, and that Dora and Katie were 
blind, but they could hear. She was interested in 
what she was told, and probably understood it. 
Doubtless it is weli that she has learned the fact so 
early, and will have ample time to become familiar 
with it before she is able to realize its significance. 

We now come to Tommy Stringer. 

On the 8th day of April Tommy was brought to 
the kindergarten by the nurse who had taken care 
of him at the hospital. He was then four years and 
nine months old, in good health, and physically well 
developed. Mentally, however, his sickness, its re- 
sults and his subsequent environment had retarded 
his growth, and left him a pretty child, with baby 
face and manners. At every friendly touch be 
would turn with arms outstretched to encircle the 
neck of any stranger. He showed no preferences 
among persons, and would go to one as readily as to 
another. He walked but little, and, if left to him- 
self, would drop upon the floor and begin to creep. 
He manifested a happy disposition, his face was 
generally lighted by a gentle, placid smile, and in 
his whole appearance he was a remarkably sweet 
and winning child. He had no signs to express his 
wants except those of early infancy. He would cry 
lustily if dovttved of something he wanted, and 
struggle vigorously to go in the direction he wish- 
ed. In creeping he usually went backward, —prob- 
ably because he had learned by experience that his 
feet suffered less than his head in encountering ob- 
stacles. His favorite plaything was a bunch of 
keys, and with this he would amuse himself fora 
long time. 

His attendant in the hospital was a night nurse, 
and Tommy had been accustomed to sleep much 
during the day and to be wakeful at night. The 
first efforts at the kindergarten were directed 
toward reversing this habit, and it was not long be- 
fore he slept at the usual hours of healthy child- 
hood. A special teacher was provided for him, and 
the same methods have been employed as with the 
other children, but as yet he has not learned the 
name of any object. Day after day he passively al- 
lows his fingers to be put in position to spell the 
name of some object which is shown to him, but he 
makes no attempt to form the letters for himself, 
and they are evidently meaningless to him. He has 
given up creeping, and now walks perfectly well; 
he examines objects with some skill, and there 
seems no lack of intelligence in the little fellow. 
As yet, however, it is only passive, and we all await 
with eager interest the awakening of the dormant 
mental powers. 


The following, from our little friend Helen 
Keller, whom we feel somewhat acquainted 
with by this time, tells us in regard to Tommy's 
progress a little later: 


SouTH Boston, MAss., Dec, 29, 1891. 

My Dear Mr. Root:—The money that you sent for 
Tommy came on Christmas day, and I thank you 
for all that has been done, through your paper, for 
my little friend Tommy. I saw him Christmas, and 
Ido not believe there was a happier little boy in 
all the land than ** baby Tom.”’ He was sitting on 
the floor, in the midst of what seemed to be a wil- 
derness of blocks, stuffed animals, steam-engines, 
and all sorts of toys. He appeared to like the 
blocks best. He has learned to weave paper very 
nicely, and to help himself in many ways. But he 
does not learn language quickly. He can spell 
bread, boot, and mug, and he knows that they are 
the names for the objects, but he does not like to 
ask for the things with his fingers. Teacher says 
he does not see the necessity for words yet. He is 


like a little baby, just beginning to notice things. 
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Please thank the kind people who have contributed 
to Tommy’s fund, and tell them that we have eigh- 
teen hundred dollars now,—almost enough ie | 
his expenses for three years. Surely they will all 
be glad to hear this good news! It will make their 
own lives better and happier to think that they 
have helped to bless a brighten a little child’s 
life. May the New Year richly fulfill all the good 
wishes that my heart holds for you, and all who 
have helped you. Affectionately yours, 

HELEN KELLER. 

Now, friends, is it not true that we all feel 
happier for having done this little for Tommy? 
Is there one among us who does not feel that it 
has been a good investment? ‘He that giveth 
to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” : 

A wonderful and cheering fact comes in right 
here. These poor deaf, dumb, and blind chil- 
dren have a remarkable faculty for helping 
each other. Read the following additional in 
regard to Willie Robin: 

Meanwhile she had made the acquaintance of 
Edith Thomas. From the first Willie seemed strong- 
ly attracted to her, and when, on the 18th of Janu- 
ary, Edith went to the kindergarten for a visit of a 
week, the two little girls were delighted to meet, 
and became almost inseparable. Willie would fol- 
low Edith’s every step, happy in doing just as she 
alid; and Edith, sadeemtinds that Willie’s condi- 
tion was like her own, began to help in teaching her 
as she had herself been taught. She was told the 
words that Willie was trying to learn, and gently 
and patiently she repeated the lessons over and 
over to Willie, and with her help in the gymnastic 
exercises the new pupil began to behave much bet- 
ter, and tried to do as the others were doing. She 
evidently liked to learn from Edith, and when the 
time came for her little teacher to return to South 
Boston Willie wanted to go too. 

You see, friends, poor little Willie took a new 
start when she found she had a comrade in her 
affliction; and Edith was enabled to do a kind 
of teaching that even the teacher could not do; 
that is, she, a poor blind, deaf, and dumb child 
could take hold of the work of educating an- 
other deaf and dumb child, and so really ac- 
complished things that perhaps the teacher 
with all her faculties could not. There is a 
great lesson here. It is not always angels that 
are needed to help us out of our troubles. It is 
some child of humanity who has troubles like 
ourown. And now we see why “God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son;” 
and this Son, in order to do his work most ef- 
fectively, came down from heaven and became 
one of us. 

For it became him, for whom are all things, and 
by whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto 
glory, to make the captain of their salvation per- 
fect through suffering.—HEB. 2: 10. 











RECENT DEVELOPMENTS. 


By E. R. Roor. 








OUR LATEST IMPROVED DOVETAILED HIVE. 

What a pleasure it is to have nice accurate 
engravings—those that show every detail ex- 
actly as it isin the original! We recently took 
some photographs of the Dovetailed hive and 
its parts, with every thing arranged to show 
them up to the best advantage: and how well 
our engravers succeeded in reproducing the re- 
sult is shown in the accompanying figures. 

With the exception of one item, the separator 
D, no radical change has been made in the hive 
except What we have already illustrated in re- 
gard to the Hoffman frames and the new im- 
proved tin rabbets. These have been so univer- 
sally accepted as improvements that no one has 
objected, even if it were a change. The latest 
change is not one that will make any serious 
inconvenience with hives already in use, but 
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one that will be recognized as a move in the 
right direction. It is nothing more nor less 
than a looseg wood separator, slotted out as 
shown in D, figs. 1 and 2. 

The whole fraternity, for the last year or two. 
has been gradually changing over from tin to 
loose wooden separators. The reasons for this 











FIG. 1—THE LATEST DOVETAILED HIVE. 


are obvious. The wood costs from one-half to 
one-fourth as much as the tin. It is warmer— 
that is, wood will not conduct away the heat as 
will strips of metal running parallel through 
the heart of the cluster. Again, the surface of 
the tin is smooth, and bees can not readily run 
up and down uponit. They will therefore se- 
lect the surface of the clean, nice, white cap- 
pings of the comb honey; and thus the latter, 
receiving from two-thirds to three-fourths of all 
the travel of the bees, is what is appropriately 
called * travel-stained.”” Now, by using wood- 
en separators the bees will crawl upon the 
wood as readily as upon the cappings of the 
comb; and this must necessarily reduce to a 
corresponding amount the tracks of the bees 
on the comb honey. 

By increasing the width of the wood separa- 
tors, we secure another and very important ad- 
vantage. D, Figs. 1, 2, show a wooden separator 
that is 454 inches wide. Itis wide enough to 
cover from top to bottom the entire upright 
edges of the sections as well as the edges of the 
bottom slat Cin Fig.1. It should be remem- 


bered that ordinary separators are only 3} 
inches wide, and consequently there is *4 inch 





FIG. 2—DOVETAILED SUPER WITH SECTION- 
HOLDERS. IMPROVED WOODEN SEPARAT- 
OR, FOLLOWER AND WED@E. 
on the upright edges (and about as much of 
the horizontal edges) of every section that is 
left exposed; and. worse than all. these exposed 
edges are the best place for the bees to chink in 
propolis; and the result is, a considerable in- 
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crease in the labor of scraping after the crop is 
removed from the hives. Our wooden separat- 
ors for the Dovetailed hive, cover the entire 
upright edges of the sections, as well as the 
horizontal edges not scored out in the sections 
and bottom slats C,in Fig. 1, where they come 
in contact. With these wide separators be- 
tween each row of sections, keying up closes up 
the interstices so that the actual scraping of 
the section, after the crop is finally secured. is a 
mere bagatelle beside the scraping of sections 
that have been filled in the old-style crates 
with narrow separators and no keying up. 

Our method of keying up is illustrated very 
accurately in Fig. 2. Gis the wedge; F, the fol- 
lower. The wedge, strictly speaking, is not cu- 
neiform, or tapering. It is simply a stick about 

12 inches long, 5 thick, 9g wide. To key up, the 
‘aaower is placed back of the last row of sec- 
tions. The wedge is then inserted the narrow- 
est way, between the super side and follower. 
It is then twisted so that the space between the 
follower and super sides is increased the widest 
way of the wedge, so that we now have % inch 
instead of ;. The end of the wedge sticking 
upis then turned down outof the way. The 
surplus arrangement is then so thoroughly keyed 
up that it may be turned upside down, yes, in- 
verted, if —" advisable, when the sections 
are half full 

There is another feature that perhaps you 
may not have noticed; and that is, that, ‘eben 
the crop is coming in slowly, the outside rows 
of sections may be alternated to the center, and 
the center to the outside, in order to secure 
more even comb-building and the filling-out of 
sections. 

As to whether this wide slotted-out wood sep- 
arator is new or not, is not important: but itis 
important to know whether it is practicable. 
and whether or not it is a labor-saver in the 
tinal scraping of the sections. Such an arrange- 
ment scarcely needs to be tested to demonstrate 
its merits. Any bee-keeper having a practical 
eye will at once recognize it. 





3—D. 


FIG. SURPLUS CASE. 

This resembles somewhat the old farmer’s 
honey-box: and although it is now nearly rele- 
gated to the past. yet there isa demand for 
something on the style of the old case that will 
take ordinary sections. During the past eight 
or ten years we have filled orders, especially 
from California and the West. for an arrange- 
ment very similar to the D. section-case; and 
the fact that such ademand does not die out 
shows there is a legitimate call that must be 
supplied. When Mr. F. Danzenbaker, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was here two years ago he was 
very enthusiastic over a device of this sort; and 
while here he introduced what we have for 
short called the D. section-case. It contains 
six 1%<-inch sections, one end of which is glassed 
as shown. Each case is 4$5x4'ox12 inches, out- 
side measure. It will hold either six sections 1% 


inches wide. without separators, or seven 7-to- 
foot sec_ions with smal] wood separators or with- 
outseparators, follower and wedge. The case in- 
cludes two sides. top and bottom, 's inch thick: 
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and two ends, secant 3¢ inch thick. and two little 
sticks 44 inch thick,in lieu of T tins for the 
sections toreston. Four of these section-cases 
will just go in a Dovetailed super, as shown in 
the accompanying engraving, and by the use of 
two supers tiering up can be practiced. 





4—SHOWING HOW THE D. 


FIG. SECTION-CASE 


THE DOVETAILED HIVE. 


IS 
USED ON 


There are a good many small bee-keepers and 
farmers who, having only a few hives, desire to 
transfer the honey directly from the hives to 
the market. No, » don’t even care to scrape 
the sections. They want a light little case that 
is both a surplus arrangement and a retailing- 
cas that can be placed directly on 
the market among retail grocers, and that will 
sell for about $1.00. Of course, large honey- 
producers would prefer the section-holder sur- 
ylus arrangement we have illustrated. But 
1ere is something that will just suit farmers. 
When the cases are full, if no separators are 
used, they can tell, without opening the hives 
any further than raising the super as shown in 
Fig. 4, just what the bees are doing. To put on 
the market, all they have to do is to nail on the 
cover and bottom. Of course, the sections may 
be stained somewhat with propolis; but the 
farmer bee-keepers do not care, because they 
sell honey to people whom they know—that is, 
right in their own vicinity. 








HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING. 


BY A. I. ROOT. 


I hardly need tell you there has been some 
pretty severe winter weather along through 
the middle and latter part of March. Our 
friends here in Medina say they saved a part of 
the winter expressly for me. so T need not miss 
itentirely. even if I was gone from the middle 
of November till the middle of March. In our 
locality it has done little harm unless to hot- 
heds and cold-frames not properly prepared. 
The fruit does not seem to be injured. Not so 
in the South. however. See the following, from 
the peach and tomato district of Mississippi: 
Friend Root:—The freeze struck us hard, sure: 
most of the peaches went up. Some varieties not 
bloomed out well, escaped. The tomato business 
suffered a great loss here About one-fifth were 
bit; but in most cases, where double beds run east 
and west the north side got it, even through three 
or four inches of straw; but no plants were lost in 
beds running north and south. J. W. DAY. 
Crystal Springs, Miss., March 21. 


I suppose we may say to friend Day, that the 
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prices will be higher in consequence, and that 
those who do get a crop by faithful hard labor 
will get a good reward for their pains. The 
damage to early peaches, however, is going to 
be a rather sad calamity. 


ONION-SETS—WHAT THEY OUGHT TO BE LIKE, 

The goods have been received in good order, all 
fully up to my expectations, except the onion-sets. 
They are not quite what they ought to be. No 
onion-set ought to be more than % inch in diameter, 
and I have sorted 1% pecks out of one bushel that 
are about one inch and over. Now, I will warrant 
all of these to run up aseed-stem, and perhaps a 
good many more; still. among the smaller lot this 
ought not to be so. But that is not all. They are 
mixed with some red onion. These red ones might 
be as good as the yellow, but they don't look so 
when put. up in bundles, and 1 fear they will not 
sell so well. There is also a great difference in the 
two bags (1 got two half-bushel bags). 1 would 
willingly give $1.00 more for the one than for the 
other, because it contains at least one-third more 
small onions than the other. 

There is no question but they have been put up 
very carelessly; and I am sure that, if A. I. Root 
could only have them under his spy-glasses for one 
minute he would be ready to get hold of ——— Se- 
nior’s shirt-sleeve and say, ** Look here, old fellow, 
you must do better than that, or else you will ruin 
my reputation for sending out first-class goods 
only.”’ Now, I don’t want you to give mea rebate 
because they were not quite what they ought to 
have been. ITonly take the liberty to call your at- 
tention to it, because I think you don’t know any 
thing about it. JULIUS JOHANNSEN. 

Port Clinton, O., March 21. 

Well done, friend J. Even if you have found 
some fault. you have given us some good point- 
ers that I know by experience are valuable. I 
have become so disgusted with sets ae age 
onions with a seed-stem, and then splitting up 
into two or three poor bulbs, that I have several 
times thought I wouldn’t have any thing more 
to do with sets. As you are right, doubtless, we 
shall know how to remedy at least some of this 
trouble in the future. Peter Henderson and 
some others advertise that their sets are put 
through a sieve, permitting nothing to go 
through larger than * of aninch. We notice 
you put it 4¢ inch. One thing is certain—a 
bushel of onion-sets under !¢ inch will produce 
a great many more onions than the bigger ones. 
Those sent you were put up in my absence; but 
we will try to make it up to you, even if you 
are so good-natured you don’t want any rebate. 
I agree with you, also, in regard to mixing red 
and yellow onion-sets together. Some dealers 
claim that it does not make any difference; but 
it looks to me like slipshod work. At the very 
high prices sets are now bringing, they certainly 
ought to be up to the standard you map oat; 
and, to tell the truth, raising onion-Sets is a 
business. To produce good ones, you want seed 
that is right; then you need soil that is right, 
and somebody to boss it who knows by experi- 
ence how it should be done. There are a great 
many things in this world that are not as they 
should be; in fact, see so many things that 
are wrong. almost every day of my life, that I 
almost think sometimes Iam _ hard to please; 
but I do love to see things A No. 1; and where 
complaints are made in the good-natured strain 
in which you make them. friend J., it seems to 
me we ought all of us to try a little harder to 
do better. 


STRAWBERRIES—HOW TO GET A CROP IN 60 DAYS 
FROM THE TIME OF PLANTING. 

When Peter Henderson announced that, in 
his opinion, the cheapest way to grow straw- 
berries was to have them occupy the ground 
only one season, there was quite a little stir 
aboutit. Since then one of the seed catalogues 
that advertised the Gandy strawberry sent it 
out under the name of the * First Season,” ad- 
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vertising that the plants would bear a crop the 
same season they are put out. Well. as the 
Gandy fruits so very late they probably do bear 
a few berries. Iam going to tell you of a plan 
whereby you can get at least a pretty good crop, 
and not have them occupy the ground more 
than 60 days. The hint of it was given me at 
the Inter-State Agricultural and Horticultural 
Convention held in Jackson, Miss. The speak- 
er mentioned a certain field of strawberries, and 
gave the amount of land, and the number of 
quarts. and it was enormous; and he remarked 
that this result was obtained by selecting only 
such plants as had extra strong, very promising 
crowns; and he said, furthermore, that some of 
the plants, when put out, had not only blos- 
soms but small green berries. As the ground 
was very rich, however, it took right hold and 
grew, and gave the wonderful result mention- 
ed. Now. with the transplanting-tubes 1 have 
had good strong plants send out runners in 30 
days after they were planted as I have men- 
tioned. I have not, however, as yet tried tak- 
ing up plants while in bloom; but ] am making 
preparations to do it this season. The right 
kind of ground can be found just after some 
first crop has been removed in the spring, say 
spinach that has wintered over, winter onions, 
ete. Now, as soon as this ground can be spared, 
give it a heavy dressing with old well-rotted 
manure; work it up fine and deep, and, if pos- 
sible, let the early seeds germinate. When they 
get near the surface, or just begin to show, rake 
the ground very thoroughly so as to kill every 
weed. This will get us a big step ahead in the 
matter of keeping weeds off from the crop. 
Now, with these transplanting-tubes select very 
strong, vigorous plants while in bloom. Take 
some of them with small green berries on if 
you choose. ‘I am sure these can be moved 
with scarcely a setback. Take them where the 
yer are already too much crowded, and the 
ed where they are taken from will yield fully 
as much as before, and certainly give you larg- 
er ones. Fill the holes that are made in said 
bed with very rich compost. Now set the plants 
removed on your nicely prepared mellow ground. 

Keep the surface raked so as to keep weeds 
from starting; and if you can afford the trouble, 
I would keep the runners off; possibly the 
crop may be a little later in consequence of the 
transplanting. But this often gives a better 
price, you know. Still another thing: To avoid 
tramping On this soft, rich, mellow earth, I 
would set them in plant-beds six feet wide. In 
this way you can do all of the weeding and 
gathering without setting a foot between the 

lants. Wises lant-beds may be your ordinary 

ot-beds or cold-frames, where the crop has 
been removed. If a frost should threaten, it is 
an easy matter to protect them with sash or 
cloth. The latter can be used as friend Day 
uses it on tomatoes, and I do believe it will pay 
to raise a limited quantity of strawberries in 
beds covered with cloth. The danger from 
frost would thus be out of the question; and by 
having protection during cold nights they would 
certainly be considerably ahead of the main 
crop out in the field. 

Terry,in the strawberry book, says that plants 
in the matted row should not be nearer than 
six inches; but in our rich plant-beds that I 
have spoken of I would have them about ten 
inches apart — this, of course, depending upon 
how long the bed is to be allowed to bear. If 
more than one year. more distance will be need- 
ed, depending upon the variety; and for such 
close distances the runners must be kept off, 
and the plant not be allowed to make more 
plants. In cutting runners, or even in gather- 
ing the fruit, a plank may be put across the bed 
from one side to the other, if found advisable. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL 


FROM A. 1. ROOT. 








Now. friends, there is a great moral here 
somewhere, if we can find it. At least one rea- 
son why we can not eat such food as other peo- 
ple do is because we do not have enough of the 
right kind of exercise. The summit of the 
mountain was still 144 miles further up: but we 
two did not particularly “hanker” after any 
more mountain climbing that night, ** you bet.” 
I slept in a very open bedroom, with plenty of 
air (and plenty of blankets), and feared I should 
be too stiff to move in the morning: but, to my 
great surprise, I wasn’t stiff at all. Of course, I 
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by the bright red wood of its branches. Very 
eotty rustic furniture is made from these 
wright-red branches. The small object on a 
hign peak at the left of the picture (see last 
issue) is the observatory already mentioned. 

We went to the top and back before breakfast, 
without a bit of trouble. At breakfast I ate 
with a relish several slices of fat bacon — some- 
thing I never did beforein my life—and, oh such 
lots of other good things! Our host had some 
mush made of farinose; and as they didn’t have 
any cow up on the mountain, he told us to use 
with it plenty of condensed milk. 

“Put on lots of butter, then lots of sugar. 
then lots of milk,” said he: and. oh my! how 
delicious it was! I told him several times he 
was “swindled” when he made a reduction on 
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GOING DOWN 


sat by that big cook-stove the night before un- 
til my damp clothing was perfectly dry. 

In the morning we took a look at the valley 
below: but as the sun was not yet up to dispel 
the fogs and vapors of the night we seemed to 
be on a sort of island that pushed up through a 
great sea of clouds, and therefore we could only 
look about at the profusion of shrubbery and 
bushes. The picture of Camp Wilson gives you 
a very good idea of it. A good deal of the 
shrubbery that covers the mountain is the well- 
known manzanita. that sometimes gives quite a 
flow of honey in February. In fact, we found 
some already in bloom. It is easily recognized 


THE MOUNTAIN. 


my board and lodging: but he said he liked to 
see his guests have an appetite. 

Did I need my overcoat? Why, bless you, no: 
and yet it was so cold I found the ground frozen 
hard on the north side of the mountain-top, and 
the crust on the snow was so hard I has not 
get a piece loose with the heel of my boot. My 
sore throat. chilly right side, bowel trouble, 
cold in my nostrils and right ear, had all van- 
ished in a way that seemed to me miraculous. 
Now, please don’t think Iam writing a puff in 
regard to the wonderful atmosphere of Wilson’s 
Peak. Outdoor exercise and enthusiasm would 
do the same almost anywhere. Very likely the 
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dry atmosphere of Southern California has 
something to do with it; and may be the soul- 
stirring scenery helped largely to get up the en- 
thusiasm. While I write, a week has passed 
since that walk. and my appetite is still excel- 
lent, and I feel a degree of strength and vigor 
1 think I never knew before in my life. 

In many places the grade of the mountain 
was such that one could, if he tried hard, cut 
across the trail and run up the hillside so as to 
reach the trail at a point above. Of course, 
this cutting crosslots would be a great saving of 
time and travel; but the work is so very fatigu- 
ing, and so much harder, that most people pre- 
fer to follow the beaten track, although it takes 
them longer: and, in fact, few people could 
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saving nearly a mile of travel by what took him 
only a few minutes. As I had only one suit of 
clothing with me I did not dare to risk follow- 
ing him; besides, such a headlong way was more 
or less dangerous. In this way he reached Mrs. 
Root and her companions some time before | 
came in sight, and gravely announced that I 
was “used up,” and he was after help. Friend 
Stevenson, who had brought Mrs. Root, brought 
along for company his niece. a schoolteacher 
and a young lady of rare culture and intelli- 
gence. The boys of the household also peti- 
tioned for a holiday to get acquainted with 
‘Uncle Amos.” Accordingly when freind Farr 
announced that I was used up they volunteered 
to come after me; and by dint of hard seram- 

















THE PARTY COMING TO THE RESCUE. 


stand it toclimb very long, straight up the sides 
of the mountain. In coming down the moun- 
tain. however, there are many points where the 
boys had “slid down” to some point in the 
trail below: and we made several crosscuts in 
this way that saved us quite a little travel. 
Where it was sandy and gravelly there was but 
little danger, even if you did fall, providing you 
did not tear your clothing or cut your hands 
and face. Friend Farr could not resist the 
temptation when he came to those crosscuts ; 
and at one time he not only reached the trail 
below. but was under such rapid motion that he 
went pastit and struck it still further down, 


bling such as none but a boy can do, they met 
me coming down at a good rate along the beaten 
path, and soon passed the intelligence below 
thatI was well and hearty. The first cut gives 
a glimpse of friend Stevenson, Mrs. Root next, 
then Mr. Stevenson’s niece. Friend Farr brings 
up the rear. Your humble servant stood on 
the opposite side of the canyon, with the Kodak. 
The rocky cliffs above and below the pathway 
give one a very good idea of the mountain-side, 
and the task performed by the company who 
cut the trail. The next picture was taken near 
the foot. Mr. Stevenson and his niece come 
first; next Mrs. Root, then friend Farr; lastly 
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the three boys. Twoof them climbed up above 
a clump of bushes as you will see. Friend 
Stevenson has the Kodak case. 

A moral lesson also comes in right here. A 
little of the right kind of enthusiasm will en- 
able us to rise above temptation, in just the 
same way that we rise above physical weak- 
nesses. Dear reader, can you not look back to 
the time when you were in a low spiritual state 
or plane, and when you wasted time in battling 
feebly against some low temptation that you 
now feel really ashamed of ; —in fact. that you 
ought to have felt ashamed of all the while? 
You may have wasted energy and strength in 

uarreling with a neighbor over some little tri- 

e, when all your strength and energies were 
really needed in some wider and larger field— 
some place where you could have lifted human- 
ity all around you, instead of having set a bad 
example to the poorest and humblest. 


They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings as eagles; 
they shall run. and not be weary; and they shall 
walk, and not faint.—Isa. 40:31. 


In fact, it is with these low and earthly 
temptations as it isin climbing the mountains. 
When I once got above the plain, and looked 
abroad over this bright and beautiful world, I 
felt ashamed of being tired; and the inspiration 
of the grand view that opened out before me 
took away my weariness. When we pray for 
the influences of the Holy Spirit in our hearts, 
we should be prepared to rise above the little 
perplexities of every-day life. The words of my 
old favorite hymn come in just here: 


Know, my soul, thy full salvation, 
Rise o’er sin and grief and care; 

Joy to find in every station 
Something still.to do or bear. 


The last line of the hymn expresses it exact- 
ly. Instead of looking cross, and grumbling 
and complaining at our little trials and crosses, 
we want to get up high enough so we can step 
forward with a manly vigor; and while we 
draw into our lungs the beautiful invigorating 
air from heaven, feeling at the same time the 
blood forcing and tingling clear to our fingers’ 
ends, we may also at the same time actually re- 
joice at the prospect of * something still to do 
or bear.” I can not tell this. dear friends, as I 
should like to tell it; but I felt it that day, and 
I feel it yet. It is not my privilege to take you 
all by the hand and lead you with me along the 
trail up Wilson’s Peak; but I exhort you to 
hold fast to the strong arm of the dear Savior, 
and let him lead you up, over and above the 
little trials, perplexities, and vexations of life. 
and along that pathway that goes ever upward 
as well as ever onward. 

Before I start “down the mountain” let me 
digress again. This matter of physical health 
is of more importance to most of us than any 
thing else in the world, with one exception. 
While at Tropico friend Cole said I must meet a 
neighbor of his. near his apiary. When intro- 
duced, this neighbor said he knew me already, 
for he once had the bee-fever, took GLEANINGS, 
and read the A BC book. He gave me the fol- 
lowing facts: His wife was nearly gone with 
consumption. He tried every favored locality, 
but she kept failing until he took her where she 
then was. at the foot of the mountains, near 
Los Angeles. The climate is dry. quite even in 
temperature, and no frost. By working with 
her husband every day, outdoors among the 
plants and fruits, she was really building up; 
and although one lung was nearly or quite 
gone. the other was developing to more than its 
usual size, so as todo the work of both. They 
managed so her exercise was just enough every 
day, and not too much. 


ry 
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I can not tell you all I saw from the top of the 
mountain. In fact, my story is too long alrea- 
«y- The extreme summit seems to be on sever- 
al peaks; that is, there are several that seem to 
be almost of a height. All are covered with 
heavy pine and cedar timber. One tree near the 
summit is marked ‘‘18 feet in circumference,” 
and I can readily believe it true. The ocean 
seemed even nearer than the night before, and 
my companion named the different harbors all 
along the coast. It was all spread out before 
us like a map, almost from Santa Barbara to 
San Diego. I have inquired diligently for pho- 
tographs of the valley and ocean, but am told 
that no camera is equal to do justice to such an 
immense distance. The observatory belongs to 
the Smithsonian Institute, and a telescope is 
now in process of construction for Mt. Wilson 
(so I am told), larger than any other in the 
world. 

When I first took a look at the observatory 
from the valley below, it seemed like a minia- 
ture pint cup—a microscopic pint cup, in fact; 
for, after the place had been pointed out to you, 
you could see, glistening in the sun, the merest 
something made of tin. Well. when we stood 
beside it, it was a great circular edifice, perhaps 
24 feet across and 12 feet high, covered with tin. 
This edifice rested on a circular track so it could 
be revolved by means of appropriate machine- 
ry. As the telescope rested on this structure, it 
could be made to cover any point in the Leav- 
ens. Of course, this was a rude and temporary 
arrangement. The new one, with the great big 
telescope, is to be a very different affair, as a 
matter of course. 

I went down with comparative ease, or at 
least it would have been so had I been duly 

rudent. We met Mrs. Root and her compan- 
ons about a mile from the foot; but I was so 
anxious to get a particular Kodak view that: I 
went back almost half a mile. 

Did Mrs. Root get the fever as I did? This 
was a point I watched anxiously for. Yes. she 
enjoyed it almost as much I did, but she can 
not stand the hot sun as I can. She says, had 
she started quite oan? in the morning (say the 
break of day), she believes she could, under the 
stimulus of the wonderful scenery, have reach- 
ed the shade of the trees, and from there made 
the whole eight miles, and enjoyed it. As it 
was, she went up a mile and a half, and as 
much more down. without very much fatigue. 
After an excellent lunch furnished by our good 
friend Richardson and his kind niece, we start- 
ed up a canyon to see Eaton Falls. We were 
told it was only about a quarter of a mile up 
the canyon; but I think it must be a full mile 
of very hard walking—much harder than the 
trail up the mountain, making over 13 miles, the 
day after my feat of going up the mountain. I 
finally became so sore and stiff, that. after I sat 
down to rest, friend Farr would playfully lift 
me to my feet, and then extend his arms, as if I 
were a child learning to walk. For about three 
days the muscles of my legs were very stiff and 
sore; but after that I could walk three miles at 
a good rapid pace, without the least sign of fa- 
tigue. and now I enjoy such a foot-walk more 
than I ever did before. 

















CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The next meeting of the Fayette Co. Bee-keepers’ Association 
will be held in the City Hall at Washington C. H., O., Wednes 
day, Apr. 13th, 1892, commencing promptly at 10 a.m. The elec- 
tion of officers, in conncction with an interesting program, 
will be the business of the day. In view of the fact that the 
Ohio State Bee-keepers’ Association will hold its next annual 
meeting at Washington C. H., during the winter of 189, we be- 
speak a good attendance. S. R. MORRIS, Sec. 

Bloomingburg, O. 
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If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that 
all men liberally, and upbraideth not; and it shall 
him.—JAMEs 1: 5. 








Tue officers of the Ontario Bee-keepers’ Asso- 
ciation are as follows: President, F. A. Gem- 
mell; Vice-president, A. Pickett; Treasurer, 
Martin Emigh; Secretary, W. Couse. The as- 
sociation is well ofticered, and we heartily wish 
it unbounded success. even though it has not 
seen fit to affiliate again this year with the 
North American. 

WE regret to learn that Bro. Newman, of the 
American Bee Journal, has been quite unwell 
of late, as a result of the grip, and that it will 
be absolutely necessary for him to take awa- 
eation of a month or six weeks. In the mean- 
time an old employe, Mr. C. W. York, will take 
charge of the journal. GLEANINGS sincerely 
hopes that the much-needed rest will restore 
him to health. 


SINCE our last issue, Mr. W. O. Leach, of 
Coldwater, Ont., the inventor of the foundation- 
fastener illustrated and deseribed on page 805. 
Oct. 15, 1891, has demonstrated to us personally 
that his fastener is a suecess—not only in fold- 
ing sections butin putting in foundation. both 
operations being performed with one swing of 
alever. The machines, we understand, are to 
be made in this country by the W. T. Falconer 
Manufacturing Co., of Falconer. N. Y. While 
here. Mr. L. told us that he could fold seetions 
and fasten starters in the same at the rate of 
1500 an hour. Some time ago, when we stated 
that our girls, with the Daisy foundation-fas- 
tener. could put foundation in the sections at 
the rate of 1000 an hour, the statement was 
challenged as being pretty big. It seems we 
were not overstating, in view of Mr. Leach’s 
achievement, because Mr. Leach can do both 
operations at once. 


OuR honey statistics for this year have hard- 
ly got under way. In the meantime. we request 
every subseriber to send us a postal card. and 
on it answer these two questions: 1. What per 
cent of your bees have wintered up to date? 2. 
How does their condition compare with former 
years? It is hardly possible that we shall get 
a postal ecard from each of our ten thousand 
subseribers, but we look for a large number. 
Bee-keepers all over the land want to know (or 
at least ought to) how well bees have wintered, 
because it will have a direct bearing on the ex- 
tent of the honey crop the coming season. 
Simply answer the questions by number, and 
sign your name, nothing further, and we shall 
know what the cards are for. Don’t put this 
matter off but write at once. The answer, to be 
available for the next issue, should be in as 
soon as the 12th, and this may block out some of 
the more distant subscribers. 


SIGN YOUR 





NAME, ETC. 


To-pAy we have had three letters without 
any signature, and two more containing drafts 
without any indorsement. Now, we have 
scolded a great deal about this already; and I 
have strongly emphasized the necessity of hav- 
ing your name printed on your stationery, en- 
velopes, and letter-heads. But Ernest just now 
says that, if you don’t want to do that, you can 
have a rubber stamp made for only 20 cts., with 
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your name and address. If you are too busy to 
print it on your letter-heads and envelopes, 
your five-year-old boy or girl will just like the 
fun of doing that kind of printing for you. If 
you have no five-year-old boy or girl, get a 
brother or sister, or hire some of the neighbors’ 
children. But please do do something, so as to 
abate this annoyance both to ourselves and 
yourself. We do not complain, mind you, be- 
cause you forget once in a while. The best of 
people do that: but nowadays there are plenty 
of ways of avoiding the disastrous consequences 
of such forgetfulness. If you haven’t done it 
already, go this minute and put your name and 
address on both your paper and envelopes; then 
when you come to write a letter you can write 
as fast as you please, and don’t need to bother 
about the address or any thing of the sort. I 
think, however, you had better have that rub- 


ber stamp. a A 


HOW THE 
THE 


BEES HAVE WINTERED AT MEDINA; 

RESULT OF OUR EXPERIMENTS 
WITH SEALED COVERS AND 

ABSORBING CUSHIONS. 

ALTHOUGH the winter has been unusually 
severe, bees both in and out doors have winter- 
ed the best so far that we have ever known 
them todo. We went into winter quarters last 
fall with a large force of young bees, and took 
extra precaution that every colony should be 
well supplied with sealed stores, even feeding 
some as late as the last of November. 

Of the 26 or 27 in the cellar, there are the 
fewest dead bees on the floor, in proportion to 
the number of colonies, that we have ever 
known. In former winters we have had to 
sweep up the cellar bottom two or three times, 
each time scooping up a good peck of bees. 
The paucity of,dead bees on the cellar bottom 
this spring we attribute not only to the fact 
that the colonies had young bees largely, the 
fall previous, but to the fact that there were 
fewer colonies in the cellar, and consequently 
very much better air and better ventilation. 
We have always noticed this: We have lost 
fewer bees. in proportion, on the cellar bottom 
when we had only a few colonies in the cellar, 
than when we had a large number; consequent- 
ly, as we have betore stated, we are beginning 
to believe more and more in better ventilation 
in bee-cellars. and that the idea that little air 
or no ventilation is necessary. has worked mis- 
chief, as some bee-keepers who have tried it 
know to their sorrow. One prominent bee- 
keeper writes us that, by following this advice, 
or theory, or whatever it may be called, that 
too much ventilation in the cellar is detrimental 
on unnecessary, he lost several hundred dollars. 
P. H. Elwood, who winters a little over one 
thousand colonies in one cellar, believes in 
plenty of ventilation of the sub-earth sort; and 
when bees are noisy he lets them have more air. 

So much for cellar wintering. As to our colo- 
nies outdoors, we have so far at this date, 
March 26, not lost a single one out of a total of 
about 150. With the exception of two weak 
ones which we united. the rest were all strong 
and showed no signs of dysentery, and all seem - 
ed to be wintering about alike. and it did not 
seem to make very much difference whether 
they had absorbing cushions or sealed covers. 
If any thing. the difference is a little in favor 
of the sealed-cover hives. judging from those 
having glass tops. Another fact should be 
observed—that the sealed-cover colonies have 
had only about two inches of chaff or planer 
shavings, while the colonies with absorbing 
cushions have had anywhere from six to ten 
inches of chaff. 

There is also another reason why our colonies 
are wintering so well. We have had contin- 
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uously cold weather, with scarcely a day for 
flight, since about the middle of December. 
March, instead of coming in like a lamb, as it 
usually does with us, and allowing brood-rear- 
ing to get well under way. and finally going out 
like a lion. chilling the brood and giving the 
bees a bad setback, this year came in like a 
lion: and from present appearances it is going 
out like alamb. The result is, we discover no 
traces of brood-rearing. and colonies have not 
been obliged, therefore, to disperse their strength 
and heat by trying to cover brood. Our March 
weather has been most favorable in that it was 
extremely cold—hanging around the zero-mark. 
AGAINST ARTIFICIAL SUBSTITUTES FOR POL- 
LEN, SUCH AS MEAL, FOR STIMULATING 
BROOD-REARING. 

Our apiarist asked us whether he should put 
out any artificial substitutes for pollen. such as 
meal. We replied that we should rather not, 
and he readily agreed. Itis desirable to have 
early brood-rearing for the early honey crop, 
but it is bad to have it get well under way too 
early in the season, and then have it killed by 
acold snap. With our present light we do not 
care to encourage brood-rearing before the 
advent of settled warm weather, and therefore 
pollen from natural sources, such as soft maples, 

comes in just about the right time. 


TiMEs are changing. Two or three years ago 
self-spacing frames were not considered practi- 
cal, and the reversing features of the latest hon- 
ey-extractors were regarded as just so much 
surplus machinery. But bee-keepers are think- 
ing differently now. Honey is being produced 
on larger scales, and better and more rapidly 
operated appliances are demanded; and these 
things come of necessity. While we weleome 
these improvements we should be careful not 
to chase after every “new fad.” 

TuHE following. from the American Bee Jour- 
nal, gives just the information that many are 
seeking: 

Iseein the Home Journal, page 85, that space at 
the World’s Fair must be applied for on or before 
July 1, 1892. I would suggest that you give plain 
directions as to whom to apply, and the expense of 
space, in the American Bee Journal and Home Jour- 
nal, and oblige your MANY FRIENDS. 

The editor replies: 

Apply to Mr. W. I. Buchanan, Rand-McNally 
Building, Chicago, Ill. There is no charge for space. 
Until a superintendent is appointed for the Api- 
arian Department, nothing definite can be arranged. 


ADULTERATED EXTRACTED HONEY, AGAIN, 


The adulterated-honey matter is not dropped 
by any manner of means. We are still col- 
lecting evidence, and an attorney’s advice has 
been sought in one of the neighboring cities. 
When the right time comes we propose to make 
amove. We may not be able to accomplish 
much, but it will not be from lack of effort on 
our part if we do fail. In the meantime it is to 
the interest of every honest bee-keeper to see 
that adulteration of honey is stopped right in 
his own vicinity. The State and local bee- 
keepers’ societies are the proper ones to make 
the fight. What are our societies good for if they 
ean’t do something of this kind? But for good- 
ness’ sake don’t go and make a great furor and 
false alarm until you are morally certain that 
honey is adulterated in your locality. 

Many of the mixers will be “scared ” if you 
only let them know ina quiet way, that, as an 
organized body of bee-keepers, you propose to 
make an effort against them. If you can scare 
them into putting only pure honey on the 
market, you have accomplished your object 
without further warfare. This is no idle talk, 
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for one firm with whom we have had correspon- 
dence relative to their adulterating honey, and 
what we proposed to do—well, we imagine are 
just a“ leetle seared.” The fact is, they know 
the law in their State is pretty strict, and that 
we mean business. 


THE EDISON PHONOGRAPH. 

Ir is really true, dear friends, that one of 
these wonderful machines is already in our of- 
fice. In fact, lam just now dictating this, my 
first effort, with the machine. Well did our 
good friend Falconer say that it seemed like 
sitting down to one of the buzz-saws and talk- 
ing tothemachine Itis noontime in the factory, 
and the hands have just been round the instru- 
ment listening to some beautiful pieces of music 
which were kindly sent with the machine to us. 
When the announcement of the piece is made it 
really seems as if we could be with the speaker 
as he stood before a sea of faces in some vast 
audience. He raises his voice, and. with the 
inspiration natural under such circumstances, 
he introduces the melody. Then we can see 
the band of musicians, each one taking up his 
instrument to do his level best, and here we 
have it away backin Medina. with a crowd of 
listeners all around us listening to these soul- 
inspiring strains. One of the pieces is a whist- 
ling piece, and the happy melody of the whistler 
is so infectious as to get hold of each one of us. 
Some of the old. staid, gray- headed ones, almost 
seemed inclined to begin to swing their hats, 
and skip about. r! the aid of a large black 
horn the sound of the voices and instruments 
are plain enough so they may be heard all over 
the room. In fact, while we sit at our tasks 
several feet off from the instrument we can hear 
the melody of the pieces. I have so far oceu- 

ied about half of one of the cylinders. After 
it is talked all over (or written all over, which- 
ever you would call it) it can be turned off by 
an appropriate machine, and then we can write 
itover again. Each cylinder is capable of be- 
ing turned off from 50 to60 times. To hear fa- 
miliar voices uttered so lifelike and plainly 
from the instrument seems something even 
more wonderful than any of the tales of the 
Arabian Nights. But here it is a startling and 
tangible reality; and one holds his breath, as it 
were, while he stops to think what is coming 
next. Who knows but the time may be near at 
hand when the editor of GLEANINGS will be 
able to speak in his own natural voice to his 
10,00u readers? May God help us to make good 
use of the opportunities that lie about us during 
this 19th century. 

As I brush the dust from the cylinder and no- 
tice the indentations produced by my voice, it 
seems absolutely wonderful that human inge- 
nuity has been enabled to make use of these mi- 
croscopic indentations; and yet it is indeed true; 
for when, by a little modification of the instru- 
ment, it is made to speak back to me the words I 
have been speaking, they are even plainer than 
I ordinarily utter them: and even the sound of 
my breathing has been faithfully recorded. 

he great value of the instrument in a busi- 
ness point of view is this: The business man 
may at night, whenever he has leisure, or when- 
ever he feels like it, talk his messages that are 
to be made known to the world, to the machine: 
and after this, when it may be convenient an op- 
erator, not necessarily a shorthand writer orone 
particularly skilled, may take the machine 
and simply transcribe what is spoken to him as 
plainly as his employer would speak to him if 
he were constantly by his side. Nay, he can 
make it speak it over and over as many times as 
he wishes. and he can then, at his own leisure, 
write up the letters. As the machine has sinews 
of steel and brains of lightning it is not expect- 
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ed that it will get sick ; but there it stands at 
its post. day and night, ready to take down 
messages whenever its owner shall feel like giv- 
ing them. The moter power that runs the ma- 
chine is one of the noted storage batteries; and 
what a wonderful thing is this storage battery! 
Ours, although it cost only $15.00, will run the 
machine 70 hours; and when it is run down (or 
emptied) it can then be replenished by our dy 

namo, and it is ready for 70 hours more. The 
world searcely yet dreams what is forthcoming 
from storage batteries. I am told already that 
an electric railway car is being run in the city 
of Cleveland by aid of the storage battery. 
Thus these overhead wires that have been mak- 
ing so much trouble, and have been the cause of 
the loss of lives, are to be dispensed with. Our 
storage battery weighs 25 Ibs., and occupies 
comparatively little space. When the machine 
is to be used we first start the eleetro-motor run 
by the storage battery; then when the operator 
ix ready to speak, he simply turns the lever 
that sets the recording point to work. A. I. R. 








TobAcCcO COLUMN. 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH WE GIVE SMOKERS TO PERSONS WHO 
STOP USING TOBACCO. 


First, the candidate must be one of those who have given up 
tobacco in consequence of what he has seen and read in this 
department. Second, he promises tu pay for the smoker 
should he ever resume the use of tobacco in any form, after 
receiving the smoker. Third, he must be a subscriber to 
GLEANINGS. Any subscriber may, however, have smokers sent 
to neighbors or mene acqu ntances whom he has labored 
with on the matter of tobacco-using, provienes he give us his 

ledge that, if the one who receives the smoker ever uses to- 

acco again, he (the subscriber) will pay forthe smoker. The 
one who receives the smoker in this case need not be a sub- 
scriber to GLEANINGS, though we greatly prefer that he be one, 
because we think he would be stren; soned by reading mee 
testimonials from time to time in regard to this matter. Th 
full name and address of every one who makes the proaaies 
must be furnished for publication 














If you wish to add one more to your tobaeco 
list, you may send me a smoker and _ I will live 
up to the requirements. R. M. Lewis. 

Omaha, Neb., Oct. 17. 

Please send a smoker to H. B. Robinson. He 
says if you do he will not use any more tobac- 
co; if he does I will pay for the smoker. 

Tracy Creek, N.Y. Mrs H. B. Roprnson. 


Please forward to my address one smoker for 
Geo. W. Crist. who has quit the use of tobacco, 
vartly through the influence of (.LEANINGS. If 
1e should relapse I will see that you are paid 
for the smoker. JOHN NEWSOME. 

Woodburn, Ia., Oct. 26. 

Since I have subscribed for GLEANINGS I have 
resolved to quit the use of tobacco for ever. 
Please send me a smoker. I will pay for it if I 
use it again. C. Worth. 

Loyd, Wis., Jan. 29. 


I have another c convert to report. Please send 
a smoker to W. H. Hughes, Sonoraville, Ga. If 
I ever know him to use the weed again I will 
pay for the smoker. R. W. STEWART. 

Sonoraville. Ga., Jan. 16, 

Please send a smoker to R. es Benford, Hamp- 
den Sidney, Virginia. He stopped the use of 
tobacco two months ago. after using it ten 
years, and if he ever uses it again I will pay for 
the smoker. Lucy E. MARTIN. 

Hampden Sidney, Va., Oct. 12. 


l read the Tobaeco Column and your promise 
to give a smoker to all who would quit using 
tobacco. I never smoked a pipe of tobacco in 
my life. but I smoke my bees with a cigar. I 
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often make myself sick. I don’t know how the 
poor bees feel; but I give you my pledge to quit 
using tobacco in all its forms, with the Lord’s 
help, or I will pay for the smoker. 

Streator, lll., Oct. 7. Tos. B. FerGuson. 


Send Mr. Matthew Strickland, of this place, 
one smoker. He has quit the use of tobacco for 
ever, and promises to pay for the smoker if he 
ever uses tobacco again. W. B. Enocus. 

Emporia, Miss., Feb. 24 


Mr. L. F. Clark, of this place, has used tobac- 
co for over thirty years. Since he has taken 
GLEANINGS he has quit; and if you will send 
him a smoker he will pay for it if 8 ~ com- 
mences again. - FARR. 

Acton, Cal., Sept. 11 


You will find inclosed 70 cts. for payment on 
the smoker you sent me for my friend Robert 
Jones as a reward for his quitting the use of to- 
bacco. Iam ver } sorry he has begun the use of 
tobacco again. He paid me for the smoker, and 
requested me to pay you for the same. 

Morgan, Ky., Dec. 26. Henry C. CLEMONS. 

I have this day received a promise from Mr. 
Ed. Germane that he will discontinue the use of 
tobacco from this date. This promise is secured 
through the influence of GLEANINGs, and by my 

persuasion. You will please send a smoker to 
bis address, which is Terre Haute. Ind. In ease 
this promise is broken I am security for payment 
of smoker. WV. SHIELDs. 

Terre Haute, Ind., Sept. 20. 


I have been persuaded 
in GLEANINGS, 


by what I have read 
to quit the use of tobacco. 


. Please send me a smoker; and if I ever use to- 


bacco again I will pay for the smoker. Please 
send a smoker also to Charles Hodges, who has, 
through the influence of reading your Tobacco 
Column and Home Papers, in my GLEANINGS, 
concluded to quit the use of tobacco. Please 
send him a smoker; and if he ever uses the weed 
again [ will pay for the smoker. 

Annin Creek, Pa., Oct. 10. G. F. TuBBs, JR. 

I chewed tobacco from a boy until I was some 
25 or 30, and quit, firmly convinced it wasclosely 
related to the whisky habit. I have smoked 
for over Fis One year ago last January | 
firmly decided never to use the weed again, and 
have not touched it. To many tobacco friends 
I would pleadingly say: Abandon the soul-de- 
stroying weed, and the money spent for the 
—— luxury invest in literature for the 
family —our boys, our girls, and our neighbors. 
If Iam entitled to a smoker, + gf send one to 
my address. H. SwIGART. 

Dixon, Il.. Feb. 25. 

Last May we took a boy to raise. He is only 
13 years old, and was in the habit of chewing 
obacco, and had been for four or five years. 
We shamed him about it, and 1 told him that. if 
he would quit its use, Mr. Root would give him 
a smoker, and that we would give him a colony 
of bees, also a nice suit of clothes at Christmas. 
At first he thought he could not do without to- 
baeco; and his mother, a widow, told me I would 
have to let him use it, as she thought he could 
not quit. Finally, in August last, he made up 
his mind to quit, and has not tasted it since, so I 
gave him the bees and a suit of clothes; and 
now as he saw me writing to you he reminded 

me about the smoker. If you think heis entitled 
to it oy can send it. His name is Daniel Bis- 


sell. If he uses tobacco again I will see that 
the the oe is paid for. R. J. MATHEWS. 
Rosedale, Miss., Feb. 15. 
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tal D 
Kano 

x te amare F 
CAR) XR 

COND CS 
<a” Grade 340. 


Send for our handsome, illus- 
trated Catalogue, showing over 
100 different styles of Vehicles 
and Harness, and you will un- 
derstand why all this phenom- 
enalsuccess and immense busi- 
ness. We actually give more 





















¢ 
Xe 
SAS 
KEY 


world. Al] goods hand made and warranted 


our prices and compare them with your dealers. 


ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 


North Court St., opp. the Court House. 






\ 


RUA DeAy 
ASP 
“A” Grade $46. 


for less money than any Buggy or Harness factory in the 


APRIL 1. 


Members and thousands of other good 
s men and true, patronized usso liberally 


ALLIANCE, GRANGE, LEAGUE 


* . : - 

last year that fe were compelled to buy, build and increase 
our facilities until now we now 
have one of the LARGEST 

CARRIACE and HARNESS 

FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 

The Alliance Factory runs when 
others shut down or break up. 





es > 


for years. Get 





“A” Grade $72.50. 


("ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 










Pay, Bros. sell the best goods and at 


*% the lowest price of any one I've 
AY struck yet. The largest and best 
equipped 


* Bee - Hive Factory 


in the West. The Dovetailed Hive 
and New Hoffman self - spacing 
Frame a specialty. Every thing 
used by practical bee-keepers at 





free Illustrated Price List, and 
save money. Supply Dealers, send 
for their Wholesale List. Address 
LEVERING BROSG., 
Wicta, Cass Co., Iowa. 


Please mention this paper. 


6tfdb 


FOR SALE For May delivery, Italian and Hy- 
* brid Bees in light shipping-cases, 

8 L. frames. Price, for Italians, $4.00; hybrids, $3.00 

each, free on board cars here. I guarantee safe de- 

livery. A. W. GARDNER, 

5-8db Centerville, Mich. 

Fin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGSs, 


PERSONS WANTING 
APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


Would do well to send to W. E. CLARK, Oriskany, 
Oneida Co., N. Y. Send for illustrated price 
list. Dealers should send for Deal- 
ers’ list for Smokers. 

£3" In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 





R SALE.—The apiary of Solomon Vrooman, 

deceased, consisting of 107 colonies, and all nec- 
essary appliances. For many years the apiary of 
John H. Martin, Hartford, Washington Co., N. Y. 


Address F. 8. ELDREDGE, No. Adams, 
No. 11 No. Church St. Berkshire Co., Mass. 


6-78d Please mention this paper. 


BR SALE.—WARRANTED PURE-BRED PU- 
NIC QUEENS. No others near. Queens de- 
liveredin June. Price #2.00 each: one-fourth off on 
all orders with cash before April 15. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Alfalfa seed by mail, 35c per Ib. 
FRANK H. HOWARD, Box » Garden City, Kansas. 
6-7 





ED CAP and BLACK MINORCA EGGS 
FOR HATCHING, FOR SALE BY 
é6tfdb E. P. Aldridge, Franklin, Ohio. 


‘NIT \ Langstroth Bee-hives, and 

SU PPL S every thing needed in the 

* bee yard; 30-page catalogue 

free. “BUSY BEES,” a 

book telling how to manage them,10 cents in 

stamps. WALTER S. POUDER,  5-12db 
175 E. Wacwnut Sr., (NDIANAPOLIS,/ND. 

t#" In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





TELL you what, Jones, Levering | 


wholesale and retail. Send for their | 


BEESWAX! 


Foreign and domestic. Crude and refined. 
A stock constantly on hand. 
Write for prices, stating quantity wanted. 


ECKERMANN & WILL, Syracuse, N. Y. 


G@"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


LOOK! HONEY-COMB FOUNDATION! LOOK! 

FRIENDS, if you need foundation it will pay you 

to purchase of us, as we have again purchased the 

» Very latest improved mills, and shall send none but 

the best foundation. We will allow 15% discount 

until April 10th on all orders. Send stamp for free 
samples. Address C.W.PHELPS &CO., 


6-1lldb 74 PetTiT?T St., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
iFrin responding to th s advo ete mention GLEANINGS, 
FOR SALE. 


20 Acres Land in Berkley Co., 
W. Va., 5 Miles West of Mar- 
tinsburg, (ounty Seat of Berkley. 
The following varieties of fruit upon it in full 
bearing are, 55 apple-trees, 130 grapevines, 20 cherry- 
trees. Buildings in good and substantial condition. 
Dwelling-house, smoke-house, corn-crib, stable, and 
spring-house, with a never-failing spring of pure 
water. Good location for bees or queen-rearing. 
Price $500.00. Address 
WILL THATCHER, 
Td Martinsburg, Berkley Co., W. Va. 


Please mention this paper. 


150 STRAWBERRY - PLANTS, 
Six choice varieties by mail, prepaid for $1.00. 
The Secrets of Success in the Growing of 
Small Fruits, and catalogue of varieties describ- 
ing above collection Free by mail. 
6-Td I. A. WOOLL, Elsie, Mich. 


MINNESOTA AHEAD, WHY 2 


_ Because in consequence of her pine forests lumber 
ischeap. That’s the reason Erkel sells hives cheaper 
than any one else in Ameriec:. Only think, single- 
story hives from 35c up; two-story hives from 70c 
up. Other supplies cheap. Send for catalogue. 
6tfdb F.C. ERKEL, Le Sueur, Minn. 


Please mention this paper. 


SECTIONS. 


$2.50 to $3.50 per "I. Bee-Hives and Fix- 
tures cheap. NOVELTY CO., 








é6tfdb Rock Falls, Illinois. 
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HUBBARD BEE HIVE 
SECTION PRESS. || MY 


If you want to handle bees easy by 
sitting down to it. here is the hive. trames/|} 
fixed and variable distance combined No \ 
wrenching or prying or scraping of combs} 
together. Many thousands in use giving|}}! 
excellent satisfaction. 


Live Agents make Splendid Profits, 


Large Circular of 20 pages free. 

This SECTION PRESS (Pat'd is sold 
at $2.50 by the leading supply dealers 
Ask them tor it or send to me. A boy} 
can put together 800 to 1000 sections) 
an hour and havethem true. Bend sec = > ame 
tion around, put in press. give . little push 
»—'tis done Will last a life-time and is 
* bound to please you — 














oo 


init ann 

















Send for my Guedes about t Hive, Press. Foundation Fastener. Sections, Foundation. Italian Queens, Extractors, 
Veils, Honey Crates and Cases, &c. &c. I[t will interest you. Or send 15 cents tor Practical Book for beginners— 
“ First Principles in Bee Culture.” 11th thousand just issued. 


G. K. HUBBARD, 277 Harrison St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


(7 ln yonmpending to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 





3-10.1b 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 
ALBINO ano ITALIAN 
QUEENS ana BEES ror 1892. 


We never had such a large stock of superior 
queens and bees as we have at present, and shall do 
our utmost to give satisfaction Also manufactur- 
ers and dealers in Bee-Hives, Sections, Comb Foun- 
dation, Novice’s Honey-Extractor, and all apiarian 
supplies. Address S. VALENTINE, 
5-7d Hagerstown, Wash. Co., Md. 

Please mention this paper. 
ONE STAR APIARY. ITALIAN Queens. Un- 
tested, but warranted in April, May, June, July, 
$1 each; per % doz. #5; per doz. 38. Tested after May 
1, $1.50; per doz., $15.00. Money orders payable at Ft. 
Worth, Tex. Book orders: now. 5-7d 
W. A. CARTMELL, Crowley, Tex. 





$5 FIVE DOLLARS $6 


will give you weeks BULBS, and SMALL FRUITS, 


of pleasure. Roses, Carnations, Lilies, Gladiolii, 
Tuberoses, Fine creat h Cannas, Small Fruits, etc. 
5-7-9d T DORE JENNINGS, 

P.O. oy 69. Port Chester, N. Y. 
Please mention this paper. 


CANADA BEE- KEEPERS 


Will save money by purchasing supplies from T. 
Phillips & Co.. Orillia, Ontario, who manufacture 
all styles of Hives, Sections. Frames, Foundation, 
Extractors, and Smokers. AlsO many new things 
not handled by other dealers. Send for catalogue 
and samples of foundation, free. | 


or less, invested in 








3-5d 





ORILLIA, ONTARIO, CAN. 
Called “The Chicken Busi- | 
ness, and How to Make it | — 


Please mention this paper. 
: all about. it. 


A POULTRY Pay. “4 Tells 
OOK Finely illustrated, practical, and origi- | 
nal. Price 50 cents, post paid. An il- | 
lustrated circular free, giving particu- | 
lars about { about the book, and prices of pure-bred fowls | 
and eggs for sale by the author. 4tfdb 
H. B. CEER. Nashville, Tenn. 


“In responding to this advertisement mention (+LEANINGS. | 


ANTED.—To send you my catalogue of 
Queens, Bees, and Supplies, cheap. 4tfdb 
CHAS. H. THIES, Steeleville, TL. 








T.PHILLIPS 2 CO., | 


Great Crash in aoe! 


From 10 to 25 % 
discount from 
former prices. My 
40-page catalogue 
for 1892 gives rea- 
sons. I offer a 
new-style chaff 
hive at one-half 
the cost of other 
styles, and just as 
good. This hive 

can be taken apart 
alaneat instantly, 





and packed up 
in small space. 
It can be used 
on any hive (see 
cut). Don’t fail 
to get my 32d 
annual price list. I mean mane, and am bound 
to — as good as the best, and at equally low prices. 
ress WM. W. CARY, 

utd COLERAINE, Mass. 
Please mention this paper. 


FRIENDS, LISTEN. 


Jennie Atchley has wd bought a lot of black 
and hybrid bees, and will sell you same by the 
pound, at $1.50; five or more Pou. $1.25. Queens 
out of same, 30 and 50c each. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Express on a pound to St. Louis, 15 cts. I 
can not give rates farther. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY, 
6-Td Floyd, Hunt Co., Texas. 
Please mention this paper. 


| DO NOT ADVERTISE 


a specialty, but every thing ou in gmenr. 
wax wanted. 
6id- 

va | O Meee MURRAY &HEISS “SEIS | 
Warchs G U | TA R S CaraLo ® Chee 
OF A KINDS. BIN OkOl a eS 


{ln responding to this advertisement mention GLE ANINGS, 


Maple Syrup For Sale in 1-Gallon Cans. 

1 can, $1.10; 5, 85.00; 10, $9.50; 20 or more, 90 cts. 
each, boxed and delivered, F. O. B. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. ‘, W. DEAN, New Milford, Pa. 6-7d 


Lane 
many 








Bees- 
Cc. E. LUKENS, 
19 N. 2d St. ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
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'strai h hed 
eon they are HUMMERS when you “BEST OW HART H+ 


want bees for honey. Queens bred for ELEVEN YEARS 








business. Make arrangements to order WITHOUT A 
now, to be delivered when wanted. PARALLEL, AND 
BEE SUPPLIES AT WHOLESALE THE STAND- 
AND RETAIL. ARD IN EVERY 
For further information about bee- CIVILIZED 
fixtures, send for circular. . COUNTRY. 


PRICES JNO. NEBEL & SON, 
Low. 4tfdb Hieu Hitt, Mo. 


Please mention this paper. 


Bingham & Hetherington 
Patent Uncapping-Knife, 
My Catalogue of APIARIAN SUPPLIES | Standard Size. 


for 1892 is free; My Pamphlet, “HOW I | Bingham’s Patent Smokers, 
PRODUCE COMB HONEY,”’ by Mail, 5 cts. Six Sizes and Prices. 


GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. | doctor smoker, 3X in., postpaid . aS 


Conqueror “ 





1.75 

f Please mention GLEANINGS. 21 13db_ | Large a a as ss 1'50 

Extra (wide shield)2 ‘“ hg .+. 1.25 

ITALIAN QUEENS. Piste 3 Sim 
‘ . 7. e Wonder, = ee 

Untested, $1; 6 for #5. Tested, $1.50; 6 for 87. | Titapping Knife... 1.15 


Special terms for large — 
H. FITZ HART, 
6tfdb Avery, Iberia Parish, La. 
ta Please mention GLEANINGS. 


Sent promptly on receipt. of price. To 
sell again, send for dozen and half-dozen rates. 


| . F d H ~ t | Sirs:—Smokers Milledgey! po be got ll 
C, W. Phelps & Go's F oundation Lag ory. rectly. Am ready for orders. If others feel as I do 
6-lldb 74 Petitt St., Binghamton, N. Y. Vermillion, 8. Dak., Feb. 17, 1890. 

FEE-HIVEsS and Su ee Send for catalogue _,S1zs:— consider your smokers the best made for 


free. Address SAMUEL JONES, Highland | 300 or 400 swarms of bees, and know whereof I spea 
Park College, Des Moines, lowa. 6-7d | Very truly, tory hag k. 


_ BEES BY THE POUND, | Sarahsville, Ohio, March 12, 1890. 


Srrs:—The smoker | have has done service 
= cITALIAN QUEENS, ALSO A SELECT LINE OF since 1888. Yourstruly, DANIEL B OTHERS. 
me 

















Send for descriptive circular and testimonials to 


| 
| 
Send for price List to en | 
Ourver Fostzz, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. | 7tfdb Bnoiozam & Hergermeoron, Abronia, Mich. 
é6tfdb Please mention this paper "In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 





DOVETAILED HIVES, SIMPLICITY HIVEs, 


SECTIONS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. 
A FULL LINE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


60-PAGE CATALOGUE. Itfdb 
J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 
rin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





PRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES : VINES — 


Grape and Pessto Mot, Pim Ourculia prevented by using EXCELSIOR “OUTFITS. 


PERFECT FRUIT ALWAYS SELLS AT COOD PRICES. Catalogue show- 
ing all injurious insects to its mailed free. Large stock of Fruit Trees, Vines, 
and Berry Viants at Bottom Prices. Address WM. STAHL, Quincy, Ills. 


24-10db tar ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





~ ROOT’S GOODS FOR THE EAST. 


Bee-Keepers of the East should 
Bear In Mind that we have established at Syracuse an Eastern Branch 


where our Bee-keepers’ Supplies are kept for sale.and prompt shipment. You can save time 
and freight by ordering from our Eastern Branch. We have engaged Mr. F. A. Sal- 
isbury to take charge of this business, and he will treat you well. He will 


be pleased to send you a list of goods kept in stock. 


Address all orders, 


EASTERN BRANCH, F. A. SALISBURY, Agent, Syracuse, N. Y. 








1892 GLEA 


J. FORNGROOK & GO. 


et 


WILL FURNISH YOU THE 


NINGS IN 





“BOSS” ONE-PIECE SECTION £... 


AS CHEAP AS THE CHEAPEST, 

And the Best in the Market. 
ALSO DOVETAILED HIVES, AND 
OTHER SUPPLIES. 

ee Write for Price List. 


WATERTOWN, WIs., Jan. 1, 1892. 7-9-1ld 
ta ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





PREVENT SWARMING 


and increase your honey crop, by 
replacing OLD worn-out queens with 
YOUNG ones before the harvest 
opens. I breed the Leather colored 
strain of Italians. Prices for the 
next 30 nd $10 per doz.; $1 each. 
7 and safe arrival gue aranteed. 
ROWN, Huntington, Fla. 
Agent deers Express Co. 7-8d 


Good Queens Cheap. 


300 tested Italian queens, raised last season, for 
sale‘at $1; $10 per doz. A few hybrids at 25c each. 
They will be, shipped about June 15th to 25th, or 
later if desired. Have order booked now and send 
moner when you want them. My bees have been 
BRED FOR BUSINESS, and these are bar- 
gains. Nuclei and full colonies at very low rates. 

Send 25c for sample by mail of 


| a 


| 





J. A. GREEN, Dayton, Ill. 


G27 In responding to this attverti-emen ssention GLEANINGR | 





Send for Price List to 
R. E. HARBAUGH, 

Manuf’r and Dealer in Bee- Keepers’ Supplies. 
Breeder of Italian and Carniolan Bees and 
Queens, Light and Dark Colored Ferrets. 
25th and Clay Sts., St. . Jone Ph, | Mo 


SOLID GOLD. 


He oe in his bee-yard at noonday, 
was lonely, glum, and sad; 
The ‘eeee were ‘buzzing about him, 
And he was swearing mad. 
Not an ounce of surplus honey, 
Not a dime in his pocket for bread, 
But the black bees kept on buzzing 
About the old man’s head. 
At last, in despair he shouted, 
“T would that I were dead !"’ 
Then came the sound of sweet music, 
He stood as in a trance, 
The birds sang, 
* Buy the W. V. M. ITALIANS, 
And then of joy you will dance.” 
Rates: Virgin queens, 40c; untested, $1.00; 








tested, 


#2.00; select, $3.00; tested breeding queens, $4.00. 
Untested ate, ready May 20. 
. MOREHOUSE, Lafayette, Ind. 


be Ma, mention this pape r. 


Foundation, Wholesale and Retail. 


free samples. 
Free price list of everything nee A din the apiary. 


BEE CULTURE. 259 
A HONEY-EXTRACTOR FREE. 

Send me your name on a postal card 
is for my new catalogue of Italian queens r 

: and I will tell you how to get a NOVICE 
EXTRACTOR free. Address WEAVER, ‘ 

THE BEE MAN, Warrensbug, Mo. 

ila ilar. ‘it vith lic lic ie lic li ali 

win responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


and all kinds of BEE KEEPERS’ supplies, 


THE DEAD LINE 


N BEE-KEEPING—March and April—is at 
hand. Read 


“THE WINTER PROBLEM,” 


and keep up with the times. Price 50 cts. 
G. R. PIERCE, Blairstown, Benton Co., Iowa. 


tn responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





DR. J. W. CRENSHAW, 


Versailles, Kentucky, 
Offers for Sale 
Untested Italian Queens at $1.00 each through May 
and June; after, 74c each. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Queens raised only from Imported 
mother. Drones only from selected 
and tested mothers. 
Also CELERY PLANTS from July to September, at 
$2.00 per M. 7-18db 


| am Pushing Ahead! 


And am so far in the lead that I challenge 
any one to show up superior bees to my best 


Five-Banded Golden Italians. 


beautiful, gentle, and good honey- 
gatherers; the results of 10 years’ careful 
breeding.. Try them. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Queens in May, $1.25 each; 6 for %6. 
After June 1, $1 each; 6 for $5. For full par- 
ticulars, send for descriptive circular. 


CHAS. D. DUVALL, Spencerville, Md. 


ta Lo responding to this wdvertirement Meniiein Gr 


Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. 


I breed for fancy only, 
and pay strict attention 
to stundard require- 
ments. Eggs, 3.00 per 
setting, two settings for 
5.00. After May 10, $2.00 
per setting. 


MRS. F. P. HISH, 
Tower Hill, fll. 


win responding t to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





Large, 


jtfdb 









New =m 


We have just put in the latest improved machin- 
ery for the manufacturing of bee - keepers’ sup- 
plies. Dovetailed and cheap L. hives at a bargain. 
Sections and frames very cheap. A large stock of 
smokers and foundation. Send for circular. 


7-Rdb 6W. A. BRICHT, Mazeppa, Minn. 
ILD TURKEY CALLER, with 


tions, postpaid, 25 cents. 


P. B.C LOU SE, Graysville, 





instrue- 


Tenn. 

If you would like to set see 

how nice foundation 
‘an be made, send for 





Special prices to dealers on Foundation and Sections, etc. 


6tfdb (Near Detroit.) 
M. H. HUNT. Bell Branch, Mich. 











eee oe 
: a eens ete eet 
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Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our usu- 
al rates. All advertisements intended for this department 
must not exceed five lines, and you must SAY you want your 
adv’t in this department, or we will not be responsible for er- 
rors. Youcan have the notice as many lines as you please; 
but all over five lines will cost you according to our regular 

This department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
Exch for cash or for price lists, or notices of- 
be inserted under this head. 











fering articles for sale, can not 


For such our regular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged,and | 


they will be lay} with the regular advertisements. We can not 
be responsible for dissatisfaction arising from these ‘‘swaps.” 








ANTED.—To trade a large lot of Heddon hives, | 


nicely made and good as new; some with combs 
complete for honey, now or after crop of ’92. Write 
or particulars. Address D 


f . 8. HALL, | 
2tf : _ South Cabot, Vt. | 





ANTED.—To exchange ‘comb foundation for 
beeswax. C. W. PHELPS & Co., 
@lldb 74 Petitt St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


ANTED.—To exchange an imported female En- 
glish mastiff, a gc 
proved bee-hives complete, or Cotswold or Shrop- 
shire ewes. 











ge ne ey exchange a town lot in the thriv- 
ing city of Leroy, Fla., situated in the heart of 

the Orange belt of the State. for any thing useful 

on a farm or apiary. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 

6-7d Floyd, Hunt Co., Texas. 





house dog, for modern im- | 


AMOS GARRETT, Sugartown, Pa. 6d | 


| for $1.00. 


ANTED.—To exchange job printing of any kind | 


for black or Italian bees. A. D. ELLINGWOoD, 
69db White Mountain Apiarist, Groveton, N.H. 





ANTED.—Toexchange | high-arm Singer sewing- 
machine, good as new, 3 White Plymouth Rock 
cockerels, Trio White Minorcas, and eggs from 
White Minorcas, White P. Rocks, Golden Wyan- 
dottes, 8. C. Brown Leghorns, R. C. Brown Leg- 
horns, and Pekin ducks, for comb foundation, or 
offers. J. C. PROVINS, i Fayette Co., Pa. 
‘ 


ANTED.—To exchange 48 acres of land, house, 

barn, well, etc., in basswood regions of Wis.; 

also 100 colonies of bees, for good horses or offers. 
Write for particulars. 

7d A. L. Crosby, Orion, Richland Co., Wis. 


ANTED.—To exchange 7 volumes of GLEANINGS 
IN BEE CULTURE, 1879—1885 inclusive, for eggs 

from pure-bred Light Brahmas. id 

ARTHUR DARst, Alberta, Meigs Co., Ohio. 


O exchange.—First-class two-story, eight-frame, 
tin-roof hives, empty or furnished, for Italian 
queens, cheap honey for spring feeding, P. R. eggs, 
Vetch, books, revolver, spy-glass, or offers. 
M. FRANK TABER, Salem, 0. 





ANTED.—To exchange brood-foundation, at 40c 
per lb., or light for the boxes at 50c per Ib., for 
wax at 30c per Ib. B. CHASE, 
Ttfdb Earlville, Madison Co.. N. Y. 


ANTED.—To exchange pure Italian queens, 
three or five banded, or from imported queens, 

for 1-lb. sections and comb foundation. itfdb 
Mrs. OLIVER CoLg, Sherburne, Chenango Co., N. Y. 





gece om to work in apiary. Send experi- 
ence, and wages expected. jd 
CHARLES ADAMS, Greeley, Col. 


ANTED.—A second-hand cigar-box planer, also 
8 or 10 H. P. engine and boiler. Address 
7d D. 8. HALL, So. Cabot, Vt. 


TILL exchange molds for making 1-lb., 4-lb., and 
§-oz. square glass honey-jars, which cost $50.00, 

for Hambur Brown Leghorns, Black Minorcas, 
or Mastiff or St. Bernard dogs. male or female. 7d 
F. C. TYGARD, 2121 Jane St., Pittsburg, Pa. 














YOR sale or exchange.—1 Barnes foot-power saw, 3 
swarms of bees. L. L. ESENHOWER, 
Reading, Berks Co., Pa. 
ANTED.—A cigar-box planer, new or second- 
hand; would like to exchange Given founda- 
tion-dies, L. size, press, tank, and dip-boards. id 
. E. HARRINGTON, Walden, Vt. 


l ers, 8. 





APRIL 1. 


ANTED.—To buy 1% strong colonies of bees in 

box hives; those located in a Southern State 

prefered. Also, to exchange worker combs in L. 

and American frames, extracted honey, and bee- 

keepers’ supplies, for — 7 WALKER, Capac, Mich. 
jtfdb 


7ANTED.—To exchange for wax or offers, one 6- 
inch Vandervoort and one 10-inch Root foun- 
dation-machine with tanks, etc. 
jd W.H. Proctor, Fair Haven, Rutland Co., Vt. 





ANTED.—To exchange 1 Root foundation-mill, 
honey - extractor, 15 or 20 bee-hives, double- 
action revolver; all used but little, for Winchester 
rifle, music, or offers, or will sell cheap for cash. 
jd F.C. Fuutuer, Montague, Franklin Co., Mass. 


Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale. 








For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which —— wish to dispose of. we will insert notices free of 
charge, as below. We do this because there is hardly value 
enough in these queens to pay for buying them up and keep 
ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo- 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones. 








T have 50 good hybrids and black queens for sale 
at 25c each, ready for immediate delivery. 
6-id W. H. HEASTMAN, Citra, Marion Co., Florida. 


Mismated queens, 35c each, three to one address 
W. C. GATHRIGHT, 
Toccopola, Pontotoc Co., Miss. 


A tine mismated five banded, golden Italian queen, 
nearly solid yellow; bees, black to four-banded, 40c. 
Also a few of the same strain that show a few bees 
with only 2 bands (none less) they are evidently 
mated with hybrid drones, so they go at 60c. Stamps, 
ones and twos. 8S. F. & I. TREGO, Swedona, Ill. 





40 young mismated and hybrid queens from an 
out-apiary will be sold for 35c each after April 20th. 
Laws, Lavaca, Ark. 








PHILO’S AUTOMATIC 


SECTION FORMER AND GLUER. 
IT DOES BOTH 
AT THE 
SAME OPERA- 
TION. 

ALL YOU HAVE 
TO DO IS 
TO TURN THE 
CRANK, 
AND THE SEC- 
TIONS 
ARE ROLLED 
OUT BY 
THE WHOLE- 
SALE. 
ANY CHILD CAN 
DO IT. 
PRICE ONLY 


Address 


E. W. PHILO, 
Halfmoon, 
N. Y. 


4 

Improve your stock! Get the best! 

Beautiful yellow Italian Queens 

from stock bred for business, as well 

as beauty. Not a displeased custom- 

er; and hundreds of flattering testimonials. Will 

be — to begin shipping by May Ist. Warranted 

queen, $1.00; 6 for $4.50. A yellow-to-the-tip Breeder, 

#2.00. Circular on application. 

jtfdb W. H. LAWS, Lavaca, Ark. 





UEENS, 15c to $3. Pure ITALIANS #1 to 8. 

Send for price list. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
GOLDEN Untested, #1; Tested, #2; Choice Breed- 
F. C. MorRow, Wallacebnrg, Ark. 














1892 


Contracted Queen-Restricted Non-| 
Swarming Bee- ie. | 


Bee-keepers 
wishing to 
use my hive 
and methods jf 
please write [i 
for prices on 
farm right 
and sample 
hive. Agents 
write for 
terms. 








JOHN CONSER, SEDALIA, Mo. 
Reference First National Bank, Mo. 





VANDERVORT 
COMB-FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
itfd JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


Please mention this paper. 


SHORT-HORN CALVES 


For sale. Registered in purchaser’s name and de- 
livered at express office in light crate (from one to 
six months old) $25.00 each; 20 head of cows and 
heifers, and 4 young bulls, cheap. For pric es and 
breeding, address 


CALVIN LOVETT, Otsego, Mich. 
992 ® 


oT’s Dovetailed Hive 1892 
Golden Italian ¢ ueens, 


ris prices. Circular fre 
Itfd EO. W. CooK, Spring Hill, Kan. 


$1.00 each, oe 6 for $5.u0. 
F.F. ALDERFER, 
ant enki MONT. CO., PA. 
Breeds the best 8. C. W. and B. Leghorn stock and 
eggs for sale; also Comb Foundation, Italian Bees 
and Queens. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write him. 
One 10-in. Root’s mill for brood-foundation, and 1 
6-in. mill for thin foundation in good order, and at,a 
bargain, as we do not keep bees now. 7-12db 


. & B. YOUNG, 
145 Marquette St., LaSalle, mh. 








FOR SAL Seventy-five colonies of bees in 
* Simplicity hives. Price #4 a colony. 
Address WM. G. GRIFFITHS, 
Chew, opp. Sharpneck St., Germantown, Pa. 





sANTED. —To exc hange my 10th annual price 

li-t of apiarian supplies, also pure gold strainof 

Jersey sweet-potato seed, for your name and ad- 

dress plainly w — on a ‘postal card, 7-8 
Cc. M. DIXON, Parrish, nl. 








So Quarto pages—50 cents a year. 
AX Elegant Monthly forthe PAMILY and | 
%. Printed in the highest style | 

of the art, and embellished with magnificent | 
Engravings. GN FREE. Agents Wanted. } 


quomas G.NEwuane # Son | 


CHICAGO, IL 
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HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


—FOR— 


BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Dovetailed hives made of C apres lumber a spe- 
cialty, at A. I. Root’s prices. Special discount to 
dealers. Weare so urranged that we can now give 
special low freight rutes. Early 4-frame nuclei and 
Italian queens. Satisfaction guaranteed on all 
transactions. If you need any Bee - Hives, Frames, 
Sections, Foundation, ak ., 8end for 14th annual 
a P. L. VIALLON WEG CO., 
ial Bayou:Goula,.La. 


OTTUMWA BEE-HIVE FACTORY. 


Bee-keepers, look to your interests. Every thin 
in the line of bee-supplies constantly on hand. 
Price list free. GREGORY BR B. & SON 

oO yuth side. 











1-12d tumwa, 
t@rln responding to this advertisement smwrdehnes GLKANINGS. 
, 189 2. Colonies, Nuclei, -4 = 
a a m 2 
20 #@ Queens. 35 
sD = m 
ca Address 8. D. MCLEAN, 7) 
we Box 190, Columbia, Tenn. + o 
cc = 
- DO YOU WANT . 


Then get an Albi- 
e free. 
linois. 


Good, gentle, and prolific bees ? 
no (or aieeanietm = Italian) queen. Catalo 
5tfd es KILDOW, Sheffield, Tllino 


IMPORTED QUEENS, 





De May Gnd Same, GOO o. oicc's os isd cece. ce cccccced $2.00 
EUh SUNY GIG AU UIR COON iio oss ni dics concins cc ccicis snc 1.80 
In September and October, each.................. 1.60 


Money must be sent in advance. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Queens that die en route, if returned 
in the letter, will be replaced by mail, postpaid. No 
order for less than 8 queens by express will be accept- 
ed. CHAS, BIANCONCINE, 
1-1ld Bologna, we, 

Please mention this paper. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


HAS NO SAG IN BROOD-FRAMES, 


THIN FLAT - BOTTOM FOUNDATION 


Has No Fish-bone in Surplus Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 5tfd 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
Please mention this paper. 








Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery.: 


CéiReadstwhat J.*l. PARENT, of 
CHARLTON, N. Y., says—‘“We 
cut with one of your Combined 
Machines lust winter 50 chaff 
hives with 7-inch cap, 100 honey- 
racks, 500 broad rames, 2,000 
honey-boxes, and a great deal of 
other work. This winter we 
have doubled the amount of bee- 
hives,.etc., to make, and we ex- 
st to do it all with this saw. 
will do all you say : . sj 
Catalogue and nt A List free. Address W. F. 
| JOHN BARNES, 545 Ruby St., Rockford, II. 
When more convenient, orders for Barnes’ Foot- 
ooT. 





Power Machinery may be sent tome. A. I. 
tid 
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CONTROL YOUR SWARMS ! 


N.D. WEST’S SPIRAL WIRE QUEEN CELL PRO 
TECTORS AND CAGES. 


N. D. West’s Spiral Wire 

ueen-Cell Protectors will 

o it, and you can RE-@& 
QUEEN your apiary during & 
the swarming season. Pro- 
nounced the Best by such 
men as Capt. J. E. HETH- 
ERINGTON, Cherry Valley, 
| & FR H. ELwoop, Stark- 
ville, N. Y., and others. 
Cell-Protectors, $3.00 per 
100, or 12 for 60c, by mail Cages. $5.00 per 100,"or 12 
for $1.00, by mail. Samples of both, with circular 
explaining, 25 cts. The cages are used for hatching 
a br a hive, and are the Best Bee-Escape in 
use. 

N. D. WEST, Middleburgh, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


Please mention this paper. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


BEFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, write 
for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections, Bee- 
Hives, Shipping-Crates, pep Foundation, Smo 
kers, etc. AGE & KEITH, 

14tfdb New London, Wis. 


____—*Fieae mention this paper. 





J.C. SAYLES, 
HARTFORD, WIS., 


MANUFACTURES APIARIAN SUPPLIES OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. CATALOGUE FREE TO 
Att. SEND YouR ADDRESS. 
Please mention this paper 


~~~Muth’s~~ 
Honey ~ Extractor. 


Square Glass Honey~Jars, 
Tin Buckets, Bee-hives. 
Honey~Sections, &c., &c. 
Perfeetion Cold-Biast Smokers. 
APPLY TO 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 


Send 10-ct. stamp for “Practical Hints to Bee keepers.’ 
Please mention this paper. 


Bees For Sale. 


COLONIES, 
NUCLEI, 
AND QUEENS, 
at living rates. Send for 


3tfdb 








circular and price list to 4 


C. C. VAUGHN & CO., 
Columbia, Tenn. 


¥v 


In a to advertisers please mention this 


50 


Two 


paper. 5-10db 


Colonies of Bees Devot- 
ed to Queen-Rearing. 


Write for prices on large quantities. 


Write for prices on large quantities. 
Send for our 24-Page Catalogue of Dovetailed 
Hives. Smokers, Extractors, Etc. 


LEARY M’F’G CO0., Higginsville, Missouri. 


Please mention this pape r. 


C. W. Ph Phelps & Co's Foundation Factory. 


SEE ADVERTISEMENT IN — COLUMN. 
74 Petitt St. Binghamton, N. Y. 





EARLY 


for business. 


j 
| 


MILLION SNOW - WHITE SECTIONS. | 


htfdb | 


BEE CULTURE. APRIL 1. 


Bee - Keepers’ # Supplies. 


Weare prepased to furnish bee-keepers with war 
plies promptly and at lowest rates. Estimates glad 
furnished, and correspondence solicited. Our goods 
are all first-class in quality and workmanship. Cat- 
alogue sent free. Reference, First Nationa ‘Bank, 
Sterling, Ill. Address 1-24db 

WM. MeCUNE & CO., 
Sterling, Tilinots. 
win seapanding to Phd eet ere Fane | toention GLEANINGR 


C. W. Phelps & Co's Foundation Factory. 


SEZ ADVERTISEMENT IN 
74 Petitt St., 





UMN. 
_ Binghamton, SF 


AVE MONEY.—Send to ms P. H. Brown, Au 
ta, Georgia, for his price list of supplies. poet 
and foundation at wholesale rates. 


ITALIAN QUEENS FOR SALE. 


The finest honey-gatherers in the land. Tested, 
$1.50each. Select tested, $2.00 each. Untested, $1.00 
each, or $9.00 per doz. Queens ready to ship by April 
first. I guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction, by 
mail. Orders booked now and pay when you want 
queens. J.W. TAYLOR, 

4tfdb Ozan, Ark. 


* (na responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs, 


350 Colonies 
1,000,000 Sections, 
Foundation, &. 
te" Send for price list. 
E. T. FLANAGAN, 


BEES: = 


Fin semmetctvanetecch to this advertisement mention GLEANIN@Ss, 


Hatch Chickens b 
IMPROVED EXCELSIOR inCUBATOR 


reac a Se sRepulatng. 


of fertile wa foes cont 
Barons 6c. for lus, GEO, eraue + = hoo a 


# lu responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


Aote™* A cOmMB 
FOUNDATION MILLS. 
2-7db —MADE BY— 
W.C. PELHAM, Maysville, Kentucky. 


Please mention this paper. 


GOLDEN, tig 24 QUEENS. $1.00. 00. 
LARGE, FINE, GENTLE, AND B 
Ready about March 20. Dealers fe 
for prices. Fine tested, raised last year, $1.50 to 
$2.00. A few breeders, Italian or Golden, % to %. 


J. B. CASE, Port Orange, Vol. Co., Pla. 


Please mention this paper. 


Western Bee-Keepers’ Supply House 
Root’ @ can be had at Des Moines 
icra era nase: 
in the West. 
en, Fo 
tractors, Smo! 
Seeds,etc. Im wrted 
talian Queens. 

. Sam le. The w of ept- 
Bee Journ 


Bralseug ne? etary oak to peer 


ln writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 


ves 

















ves, 
eils, 





DES MOINES, 10Wa. 
stfdb 
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YOUNG AMERICA = ge — GLOBE LAWN - MOWER. 


“ , Guaranteed a First-Class Machine. The Globe 
LAWN MOWER. : lawn-mower shown in cut combines all the best features, 
(he cheapest machine : and is a first-class mower in every respect. Having only 
offered anywhere. Many preter three knives it will cut longer grass than those hav- 
them to one with two drive wheels yd ing four. The axie of the drive-wheel does not pro- 
because they run 80 easily, and are 4 ject, so that you can run close to the hive. It has 
so light. They are just right for ™ two drive-wheels and roller, and the driving gears 
running among the hives. For : %, are simply perfect. The prices are very much low- 
the ladies who appreciate outdoor exercise Sth er than on any other first- 
you could have nothing better than a 10-inch , class mower. 
Young America lawn-mower to keep the 
grass down on the lawn. We have sold y TABLE OF PRICES: 
over 200 of them but never before . PRICE 
have we offered them so low. Write for prices Win. Globe. ....... $4.65 
in quantities if you can use more than one of > yo “ 
either kind. “3 “ 








a 


Who has not felt the need of a 

Light, Strong, and Durable, 

and at the same time Cheap 

wheelbarrow? The cut shows 

one that combines all these qual- 

ities better than any other we 

have ever seen. We have two 

sizes—the smaller one weighing 

only 35 lbs., and yet it will carry 

500 lbs. safely, and it can be 

packed so closely together for 

shipment that you can take the 

whole thing under your arm and 

walk off easily. The new wheel 

has round spokes set zigzag. The 

legs are steel, 80 they will neith- 

er break nor bend, even if you 

bump them on the sidewalk. 

The springs are oil-tempered wit adjustable bearings, 80 the wheel we alwaysrun free. More than all, 
the wheeibarrows are the nicest job of painting and varnishing, I believe, lever saw, fora farm imple- 
ment. They are handsome enougn to go around town with, and satrong enough to do heavy work; and 
yet the price of the small size No. 3 is only $4.00% the larger size No. 2is 34.25. Over 2) sold in 8 months 


— —— 


THE NEW FAMILY 


‘SINGER SEWING-MACHINE. 


Made from latest models; first class in every respect, and 
warranted tor 5 years. A boon to many an overworked 
housewife who can not afford to pay the price usually 
asked by agents. Cut shows No.4. No. 1 is the same with- 
out the cover, ieaf, and two drawers. Price $1200. No.2 
has a cover, but no leaf or side drawers. Price $13.00. No. 
3, as shown in the cut, without the 2 side drawers at the 
right. Price $14.00. No.4, shown in the cut, price $15.00. 
No. 5 has 3 drawers on each side. Price $16.00. We can 
furnish a high-arm Singer, in any of these Nos., if pre- 
ferred, at $2.50 extra. Wood parts are oil polished, walnut; 
balance-whee! is nickel plated, andeach machine includes a 
full setof attachments, with instructions for use. We ship 
them direct to customers from factory in Chicago. We 
have a catalogue giving cut of each machine and full de- 
scription which we shail be pleased to mail on application. 


A.|1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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BEE 


Publishers of 


THE AMERICAN 
BEE-KEEPER, 


BEST GOODS. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS. 


SUPPLIES. 


LOWEST PRICES. 


A 24-page monthly, 50 cents a year. 


FOR BRGINNERS. 


Sample copy and Large Illustrated CATALOGUE and Price List--1892--Free. 


Address 


The W. T. FALCONER MANP’G CO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


ween eee 


LLLP PIS 


Wholesale price list to Dealers, on application. 
Please mention this paper. 





1852 


REDUCTION ON THE PRICE OF 


1892 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HOWEY-BEE, zvsen 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1.40; BY EXPRESS OR FREICHT WITH OTHER COODS, $1.25. 
By its copious indexes, by its arrangement in numbered paragraphs, including reference numbers on any 


question in bee culture, any information can be instantly found. 
plete treatise on bee-keeping yet published. 


This book is the most com- 
4 FRENCH EDITION JUST ISSUED. 





7e DADANT’S COMB FOUNDATION. = 





More than Ever. 


Better than ever. 


Wholesale and Retail. 


HALF A MILLION LBS. SOLD IN THIRTEEN YEARS. OVER $200,000 IN VALUE. 





It is kept for sale by Messrs. T.G. Newman & Son, 
Chicago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Hed- 
don, Dowagiac, Mich.: O. G. Collier, Fairbury, Neb.; 
G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O.; E. Kretchmer, 
Red Oak, Ia.; P. L. Vialion, Bayou Goula, La.; Jos. 
Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, Wau- 
kesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, Wis.; J. 
H. M. Cook, 78 Barclay St., N. Y.; Oliver Foster, Mt. 


Vernon, Ja.; C. Hertel, Freeburg, Lll.; E. T. Ab- 
bott, St. Joseph, Mo.; E. Lovett. San Diego, 


Cal.;:. E. k. Gvold & Co., Brantford, Ont., 
Can.: Page & Keith. New London, Wis.; J. Stauffer & 
Son, Nappanee, Ind., Berlin Fruit-box Co., Berlin 


Itis the Best, and guaranteed every inch equal to sample. 


Heights, O.; Jas. Reynolds, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
L. Hanssen, ea Ia.; C. Theilman, Theilman- 
ton, Minn.; G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind.; T. H. 
Strickler, Solomon City, Kan.; E. C. Eaglesfield, 
Berlin, Wis.; Walter 8S. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Martin & Co., 1141 15th St., Denver, Col.; I. D. Lewis 
& Son, Hiawatha, Kan.; F. C. Erkel, Le Sueur, Minn.; 
Mrs. J. N. Heater, Columbus, Neb.; Buckeye Bee 
Supply Co., New Carlisle, O.; Levering Bros., Wiota, 
Ia.; G. Dittmer, Augusta, Wis.; John Rey, East 
Saginaw, Mich., D. 8S. Jenkins, New Whatcom, 
Washington, J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, Ma- 
rion Co., lowa, and numerous other dealers. 


All dealers who have tried it have increased 


their trade every year. 


SAMPLES, CATALOCUE, FREE TO ALL. SEND YOUR ADDRESS. 


ve also make a specialty of cotton 2nd silk tulle of very best grade for bee-veils. 
7000 YaBDS JUST RECEIVED. 


Smokers, Honey Sactions, Extractors, Tin Pails for Honey, Ete. 
Circular, 


and otiers. 


We supply A. I. Root 


SAMPLES FREE. 
Instructions to Beginners with 


PRICES VERY LOW. 


Free. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


Please mention this paper. 





